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NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in olive cloth, price 4s. Gd. ; Hand-made Paper, 
Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d, net; Large Paper, Roxburghe binding, 21s. 


WALTON and some EARLIER WRITERS on 
FISH and FISHING. By R. B. MARSTON 
(Lditor of “ The Fishing Gazette”). 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 
Prices: Cloth, 38. 6d. ; Roxburghe, with gilt top, 5s. net ; Large-Paper copies, 15s net. 


GREEN PASTURES: being Choice Extracts 
from the Works of ROBERT GREENE, M.A.., 
made by Dr. A. B. GROSART. 


Now ready, in handsome medium 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. 


THE BOOK HUNTER in PARIS. Being Studies 


among tbe Bookstalls of the Quays. By OCTAVE UZANNE. With an Introducti J 
Author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,” and 144 Characteristic Iilustrations intemapensell in the text. cdlanatiaaanaiee sas 
“Everyone knows M. Uzanne’s pleasant, garrulous style, “Av interesting book. . Birrell’s int 
= he a — -_ his = how he —_ a plensnnt. | useful L. 2D ... of a oe is 
hrases gly. an: wa: eeps you in good spirits. He ted i eserving of its literary its.” 
was just the man to write pa a od tr Lina eee — —_ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 6s. per vol. ; Roxburghe, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net ; Large-Paper copies, Roxburghe, with gilt top, 21s. net. 


WEST IRISH FOLK TALES and ROMANCES. With 


Seine of the Gaelic Originals in 3 Dialects Phonetically Spelt. Collected and Translated by WILLIAM 


LAR > 
* We have nothing but praise to bestow on the book.” “Mr. Larminie deserves and shall get the very best thanks 
“ ? _ Athenaeum. we can convey to him, for all these tales are packed with 
It is not alone the comparative mythologist, but also the | incident and interest, and as mere stories even they are full of 
poet and the creator of imaginative fiction, who profit by this | entertainment.”— National Observer. 
industrious compilation.’’—Literary World. enins ‘ ses 
“A book of extreme value to the lovers of folk-lore.”’ This novel and delightful volume. A valuable addition to 
Antiquary. the existing folk-lore of the country.””— Public Opinion. 


























SEELEY & CO/’S LIST. 


Price HALF A CROWN Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
The Subject for JUNE is: 


“FREDERICK WALKER.’ 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
With Four Plates and many minor Illustrations. 
JANUARY No.—‘‘ THE ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT.”’ By P. G. Hamerton. 
“*It is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.”’— Spectator. 
FEBRUARY No.—‘< MALTA, and the KNIGHTS HOSPITALIERS.” By Rev. 


a W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
Most choic» and admirable.”— Army and Navy Gazette. 


MARCH No.—*‘ JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.”’ By Professor Church. 
Numerous fine drawings illustrate this admirable monograph.” —Leeds Mercury. 





APRIL No.—‘‘ JULES BASTIAN-LEPAGE.” By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). | 


“ The clever authoress has done her work excellently well.” —Black and White. 


MAY No.—‘‘ DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, Painter and Poet.” By F. G. Stephens. 
Mr. Stephens is master of his subject.” —Daily News. 


NOW READY 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN 
THE KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. 


By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, 
M.A., F.8.A., F.R.G.3. 


With 300 Illustrations by A. D, McCormick, and 
a Map. 


In 1 vol., super-royal Svo, 738 pp., cloth, gilt top, 
31s. 6d. net. 


“ A splendid record of a dating and adventurous scientific 
expediticn.’’— Times, 

** The book is not merely the narrative of the best-organised 
and most successful mountaineering expedition as yet made, 
it is a most valuable and minute account, based on first-hand 
evidence of a most fascinating region of the heaven-soaring 
Himalayas.”—W. A. B. Coo.iper in the Pall Mall Gazette. 





*: The lover of art for art’s sake will find in the numerous 
illustrations some of the most beautiful transcripts from 
nature that have ever adorned a book of travels.” 
Standard (Leader). 
“ Tr will Jong hold a chief place in the affections of those 
whose hearts are in the mountains.” 
Epowarp Wuynrer in the Daily Chronicle. 
“In Mr. Conway we have an observer of men—a whole 
heaven removed from the ordinary ent 
thenaeum, 


LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN: 
Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By VARIOUS 
HaNDS. Edited by THOMAS SECCOMBE. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [ Shortly. 

ConTENTS. 

James Hepburn—Sir Edward Kelly—Matthew Hopkins— 
George Jeffreys—Titus Oates—Simon Fraser—Colonei F. 
Charteris - Jonathan Wild—James Maclaine—George Robert 
Fitzgerald—Thomas Griffiths Wainewright —Edward Kelly— 
Appendix ~—Index. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By George M. 

THEAL. Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 53. 

THE RAIDERS. By S&S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “The Stickit Minister.” Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Of capital merit.” —Saturday Review. 

“ A strikingly realistic romance.””—Morning Post. 

** Indubitably a fine work.’”’—S?. Jzmes’s Gazette. 


CATHARINE FURZE: a Novel. By 
MARK RUTHERFORD. Third Edition. In 2 vuls., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“Mark Rutherford is a writer of eee ~~" 
thenaeum, 
‘“* Both in treatment and in style ‘Catharine Furze’ recalls 

Miss Austen’s novels......A close comparison would not result 

unfavourably to Mark Rutherford.” — Times. 


THE DRAMA of the APOCALYPSE. 
By EN DANSK. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s 
“Treated with great ability and Shane attractiveness ’’ 
Dis nee 


ec Advertiser, 


SHYLOCK, AND OTHERS. Eight 
Studies. By @. H. RADFORD. Feap. 8vo, cloth, bs. 


THE FIRST AUTONYM. 
THE UPPER BIRTH. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. (Volume I. ot “The Autonym 
Library.””) Paper 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 








SIERRA LEONE. After a Hundred Years. 


LEONE. With 16 Dlustrations. Large crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By the Lord Bishop of Sierra 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Cloth. 8s. 6. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes on Rural Life in France in Peace and War. By 


P. G. HAMERTON. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Loftie. New 


ani Abridged Edition. With 30 Illustrations. 
SEELEY & O0O., Lrv., Essex Srnezt, S7Ranv. 


| «7 the ‘Autonym Library’ keeps up to the pitch of 
| excellence attained by this first volume its success is 
assured.’’—Speaker. 


Ree Sige nce 
| YOUNG SAM and SABINA. By 


TOM COBBLEIGH, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s 
| Daughter,” &c. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 





| Lonpon 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Parexnoster Savane, E.O, 
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Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCU LPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Humar-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

* Interesting and faithful reproductions.”— Athenaeum, Uct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to ALrrep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
lishe er), 43, , Willes Road, London, N.W. 


POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 


wishing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communicate with P. F. Cousin, 521, W est “Thirteenth Street, 


New York City. 
TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ont prem ptly 
type written by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, Wee 
Yrivate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations, 
(THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London. 
CATALOGUES 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 

—— __ DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 
BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpox, W. 
PREPARING. 


CATALOGUE of an interesting collection 


of Antiquarian, Architectural, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
BVOKS published in the 16th, 4 th, and 18th centuries, from the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford, ON SALE by B. H. BLACKW ELL, 
bo and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. —Gratis. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
cA TA L OGURES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Foreias Booxs and Prriopicas at the most 
moderate prices. 


Cataloques on applic 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 








ttion. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES S, BOOKS, 
&e.—K ING, SELL & RALLTON, Limited, hic h class Printers 

aud Publishers, 12 Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishi ng of ‘first-class 


Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuse 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evid once, he. > im the best cm 
Their offices are titted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern Englishand Fore sign Type, and the v 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiag anil Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism, London.” 





[THE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE, 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE AND MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications for the above PROF ESSORSHIP (vacant in conse- 

quence of the transfer of Professor Boulger to the Chair of Classics! 

will be received at the office of the Agent-Generai for South Australia. 

15, Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than the Ist of July next. 

Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on the ist of March, 1895. 

Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent- 

Genera al’s U 8 Office. 


T. PAUL’ s SCHOOL, London.— 


FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EX AMINATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, pA to tine 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, W est Kensington, W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 


Detached House ; stands on top ¢ of Cliff; South Aspect ; oe 
Playfield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Go 
Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


AyDUCATION. — —Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by_sending a state- 
ment ot requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 





. KLEIN ae now added t to the CIVIL 


D* SERVICE apesruse, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C.,a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for_the ‘Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professiopal matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


A UTHORS CLUB. —Managing Com- 

mittee: Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. iC pola The Right 
Hon. Lord Monkswell, Mr. Walter Besant, ‘edder.— 
Particulars as to Qué alification for MEM SERSHIP may be obtained, 
by Gentlemen desirous of joining the Club, from Mr. G. H. TRING, 
pocnmenetin at the Club anne No. 3, W hitehall mane S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE -FINE- “ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS= 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 








ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, Xe. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SuILiinea, 


AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pamreutet—Free on ApricatTion. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 1A5BOS ° 


MESSBS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
i ART REPRODUCERS, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. sunply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ‘Are heologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderate coat. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


14, 


Offices: 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 44, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W, “sire to call the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the i rcilities 
pre sented by their Branch House in London ~ filing, on a most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STA ARD PURLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS a PERIODIC ALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application 








MONDAY, JUNE ith. 
WORKS on p- = ENTIFIO, MEDICAL, NATURAL 


TSTORY, and other Subjects. 
ME: J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
COVENT oan, 


AUCTION at his GERAT ROOMS, 38, KING | erg 
on NDAY, Juxe ith, at_half- 


proces a Valuable © ctlection of on SCIEN TFIC. 
IEDICAL, NATURAL HISTORY, and other + Subtocte, tro from Private 
Libraries ; also some rare old THEOLOGICAL WORKS, & 


On view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and morning et Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 
PALL MALL.—Two consignments of Choice Old JAPANESE 
ART OBJECTS, from Native Collectors at Tokio and 
Kioto Japan, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
pA for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL 
MALL, on TUESDAY NEXT, the 5th June, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
JAPANESE CURIOS, consisting of bronzes, pottery, and porcelain, 
netsukis, lacquer, sw ards, furniture, &c 

May be viewed To-morrow (Saturday) and Monday next, when 
Catalogues may be had.—54, Pall Mall. 


FRENCH. GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The 4ist ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British and Foreign sxe, including ** The Meeting of the Waters,” 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and a Collection of Pictures and Studies 
from Nature by Professor C. Herrner, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 
including Catalogue, 1s. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


ORIENTAL WORKS. 
WV ESsks. LUZAC & CO. have a large 


Stock of ORIENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
in stock, quickly and at moderate prices. 


[ ,UZAc & ©O’S ORIENTAL LIST. 


Containing Notes and News on, and a Biographical List of, all 
new Publications on Africa and the East. “Pu blished Monthly 
Annual Subscription (post free), 3s. 

*.* The Acapemy, Feb. 4, 1893, writes: “* Messrs. Luzac & Co.'s 
Vriental List......deserves the support of Oriental students....... It 
gives, under the heading of ‘ Notes and News,’ details about important 
Orie ntal works, which are both more Sull and more careful than any- 
thing “ the sort to be found elsewhere. 

Vol. V., No. V. (May, 1894), just out. A few copies of Vols. I 
to IV. a still to be had (half-bound, with full Author's Index, &e. 
at 5s. net each volume. 

Lists and Catalogues of Oriental Works to be had on application. 

LUZAC & CO., Publishers to the India Office, 46, Great Russell 

Street (opposite the British Museum), London, V a 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


(TEA-LIKE.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the place of tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly queitiog 


the system.—Sold in Packets and Tins, by Grocers, labell ec 
™ James I Errs & Coa, » Ltd, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


B65 So 





) 


SHAVES 
For §¢- 


A STICK of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 
IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 


VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 64d., 1/-, 1/6, 2-, and 2/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, 2/-, azd 3-. 
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STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


STANFORD'S 2s. SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Bedfordshire. Kent. 
Berkshire. London (Round). 
Cambridgeshire. Norfolk. 
Channel ds. Somersetshire. 
Cornwall. Suffolk. 
Derbyshire. Surrey. 

Devon, North. Sussex. 
Devon, South. Warwickshire. 
Dorsetshire. Wiltshire. 
English Lakes. Worcestershire. 
Gloucestershire. Wye (The). 

i orkshire (E. and N), 





Hampshire. | 
Hertfordshire. | Yorkshire (West). 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. 


With 8 Maps. 6s. 


THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 


With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. 
With 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 
Smaller Guide. 


NORTH WALES. 
Third Edition. With 3 Maps. 3s. 6d 


THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. 
With Map. 5s. 
GILSLAND, THE ROMAN 


LE 
WALL, &. With Map. 5s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By tho Rev. 
W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans. Limp cloth, 3s. 
Guide. 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy 
Third Edition, with Corrections for 1894. 7 Maps. Limp cloth, 5s. 


Loxpoxn: ED WARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27, Cocksrur Srreet, Cuarinc Cross, S.w. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 944.——JUNE, 1894. — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Wuo was Lost axp 1s Founp, chaps. i.- 
iv. ——Reoent German Fiction. ——- MoosELAND AND 
Musxgas, by Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard, D.S.O.— Fats 
Fins, by James Buckland.——Mayrair anp tie Muses, by 
Arnold Haultain——Hanpret: Max anp Musicray, by 
Frederick J. Crowest.—Lorp Wo tse.ty’s Marisoroven, 
by General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B.—Iy rue 
River Pei-no, by William Laird Clowes. —~ Imprrran 
Ixrerests iy East Arrgica.—aA Pratrorm PaRuraMeEnt. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsvurcu anv Lonpon. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JUNE. 
THE FUTURE of PARTIES. By Ropert Wantace, M.P. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By D. 8. MacCout. 
THE TWO SALONS. By Mrs. Penvete. 
THE NEW FACTORY BILL. By Miss Mancu-Putuuirrs. 
RYPE-SHOOTING without DOGS. By G. A. Scorr. 
THE BUDGET and LOCAL TAXATION. By W. M. J. Wiutams. 
THE MECHANISM of THOUGHT. By Atrrep Bryer. 
PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. By J. G. Frazer. 
THE DISAFFECTION in BEHAR. By Donatp N. Rerp. 
THE WORSHIP of POTTERY. By W. Ronerrs. 
MUSICAL CRITICISM in ENGLAND. By Dr. Vittiers Staxrorp. 


THE PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. By H.S.H. Tue Prixce 
of Monaco. 


SILVER and the TARIFF at WASHINGTON. 
Cuarman & Haut, Ltd. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Illustrated, price 4s. 


THE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 


elegy ‘and Embryol By A. Mityes Manrswat, M.D., 
>. Sc., F.R.S. Pretesser 2 of Zoology in the Owens College Victoria 
hiversity 
J. E. Corsisa, 16, St. Ann’s Square. 
London: Surra, Exper & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 














Now ready, in Primrose cloth, price One Shilling. 
THE BOOK OF THE DAY ON THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


L,°,2,? ROSEBERY: 


His Words and His Work. By ARTHUR WALLACE. 
a® Portrait by F. C. Gould’. Chap. L, The Man; II, The 


The Municipalist; IV. e Home Ruler; The 
a Federati ee 
all Dookscllecnt -y he! ie. The Foreign Minister and Premier. At 


exry J. Drane, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 








H. GREVEL & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published and at all the Libraries. 


Edited and Collected by LA MARA, 
Translated hy CONSTANCE BACHE. 
Vol. I. Years of Travel as Virtuoso. With a Portrait. 
Vol. II. From Rome to the End. With a Frontispiece. 
2 vols , crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price £1 &s. 
“ Between six and seven hundred letters, every one of which is 
worth reading, are reproduced i in this collection, and are lavishly sup- 
i b: ical and explanatory notes, which render the 
book extremel valuable to musicians and men of letters, as a work 
of reference. ts technical production, moreover, is in every respect 
exemplary.” Daily Telegrapn. 


WAGNER AND HIS WORKS: 


The Story of his Life, with Critical Comments. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. 
“ Mr. Finck’s work is, perhaps, the most exhaustive and appreciative 
account of the great composer that has appeared in the English 
language.”— Times. OS 


CELEBRATED PIANISTS 
PAST AND PRESENT TIME. 


BACH—WALTER BACHE—BEETHOVEN—STERNDALE 
FR RA Bee ee NREUTHER— 





AUER: IN! 
STAVENHAGEN— Til ALBERG i AGN ES “A MX TERMAN N— and 
ninety others. 
A Collection of 116 Biographies, with Portraits. 
By A. EHRLICH. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. in an ornamental damask silk cloth binding, 
gil edges, 7 7s. 6d, 





IN THE PRESS, 


NAPOLEON at HOME. By 


FARDeRto MASSON. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by C. 
MYRBACH. 2 vols. dem Ore. 
me! a ek mee eror’s Apetinenin— Foe Toilet— 
The Morning Levée—The Déjeuner-- he Stuc ly—Transacting Business 
— Dinner—Evening—Sunday—Appendix— The Emperor's Ward- 
ro! 


BOOKS: on ‘EX-LIBRIB. 


RARE OLD BOOK-PLATES (Ex- -Libris) 
of the FIFTEENTH and y Thing ig CENTURIES con- 
taining 100 Plates by Albert Ditrer, H. Bur pnais, H.8 Beham, 
Virgil Solis, Jost Amman, &c. Edited by F. WARNECKE. Five 
Parts, dtu. at 5s. each, net. (Limited Edition.) 

HERALDIC BOOK-PLATES: Fifty Ex- 
Libris. Invented and Drawn by Professor Ad. M. Hildebrandt, 
4to. 2 vols. at 4s. each, net. (Limited Edition.) 

A SCORE of BOOK-PLATES. Designed 
and Drawn by G. Otto. With a Preface by FREDERICK 
WARNECKE. 4to, 4s. net. (Limited Edition.) 

THE BOOK-PLATES of ULRICK, Duke 
of MECKLENBURGH. Woodcuts by Lucas Cranach and other 
Artists. Collected by CHARLES TESKE. Folio, 33. net. 


(Limited Edition.) ans 
i. GREVEL & CO., CovENT tT GARDEN, Ww. C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 299, for JUNE. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE 8. i Education Commission ; New 
Scheme of St. Paste School ; Miss Willard on Mixed Education ; 


Christ’s Hospital ; A French Master’s Challenge. 
TALK with PROFESSOR SULLY on the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
METHOD. C. 8. Bremner. 
OLD and NEW SYSTEMS. 
LIP-READING, or “ HEARING by SIGHT.” E. F. Bou.tsee. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION: its Exits and Entrances. F. J. 
WHOTHAM 











THE "ELEMENTARY TEACHING PROFESSION as a CAREER 
for HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS. Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. 


CURRESPONDENCE :—Miss Kathleen Knox on the Teaching of 
Literature in Schools; Assistant Masters in Secoudary Schools ; 
Oxford Local Examinations ; The Aldis Scandal. 


Price e., per post, 74d. 
Office : 86, Fixet Street, Lonpox, B.C. 


ss BIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 


By T. A. REED. 

Illustrated with woodcuts, and facsimile pages, in handsome 
cloth binding, 191 Pages, an made thick paper, 
crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Trade supplied by Sour, Marsnati, Hamittoy, 
Kent & » Ltd. 





Ready on 4th June. 
Feap. 8vo. Price ONE SHILLING. 


LIFE avd WORK of 
ISAAC PITMAN 


Tllustrated. 
By ALFRED BAKER, M.J.I. 


Isaac Piruay & Sons, Amen Corner, E.C. 


SIR 





DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, Strand, London. 


FOLK-LOR E. 


Vol. V., No.2. JUNE, 1894. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
ConTENTs. 
SAGA-GROWTH. By F. Yorx Power, M.A., F.S.A. 
8T. NICOLAS and ARTEMIS. By Prof. Evarne Anicukor. 
THE ROMAN van WALEWEIN. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
THE PROBLEM of DIFFUSION: Rejoinders. By Josrera 
Jacoss, B.A., and A. Nurr. 
REVIEWS.—G. Pitré, ‘“Bibliografia delle Tradizioni 
popolari d’Italia.” Josern Jacoss.—M. Lehmann-Filhés, 
Ly mye Volkssagen.”” E. Sioney Hartianp, F.8.4.— 
The Gaelic Journal.” Lretayp L. Duncan, F.S.A.— 
Ww. F. Wakeman. * Survey of the Antiquarian Remains 
on the Island of Inismurray.’’—‘‘ Some Recent Anthropo- 
logical Essays.” Prof. A. C. Happon. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Sacrifices to the Dead. W. R. Paton. 
MISCELLANEA.—An East Anglian Harvest Custom. W. R. 
Gerisu.—Popular Explanation of Tree-Decay. G. H 
SkipwiTH. 
FOLK-LORE ORE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF 
CYMMRODORION. 


President—The Most Hon. the MARQUESS'of BUTE, K.T. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The TRANSACTION S of the SOCIETY: 
Session Containing Sentebations by Prof. 
RUYS, ILD. “ERNEST RHY8; W. LEWIS-JONES, 

W. H. PRE EECE, F.R.S.; ISAAC FOULKES 
(Liyfrbryf), A Price 7s. 6d. net, 


The COURT ROLLS of the LORDSHIP 
of RUTHIN (1294-95). Edited, with Notes, Translation, 
and Preface, by R. ARTHUR ROBERTS, of H.M. Public 
Record Office. With Facsimile Reproduction of Original 
Membrane. Price 21s. net. 

Issued free to Annual Subscribers of One Guinea, and 
sold to Non-Subscribers at the prices affixed, by the Society’s 
Publisher, Mr. DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. Applications 
for Membership should be sent to the Secretary, E. Vincent 
Evans, a, ; Chancery Lane, London. 








JUST OUT. A most charming Gift-Book for the Nursery, 
the Schoolroom, and the Lover of Black and White Art. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES 


with the Tunes to which they are sung. Collected and 
Editea by ALICE BERTHA GOMME. Pictured in 
Black and White by WINIFRED SMITH. 4to, 34 
designed pages and 36 printed pages set within decorated 
borders, in specially designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 
*,* In addition to the ordinary issue, there are the follow- 
ing “special large-paper issues for collectura :— 
(a) One Hundred Copies printed on Kelmscott paper by 
permission of Mr. William Morris, 21s. net. 
, (») Eighty Copies on Japanese vellum. 28s. net. 
Immediate application for them is necessary. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS AT BOOKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and 
ADDRESSES. By the late ARTHUR MILNER 
MARSHALL, Professor of Zoology in Ouge College. 
Edited by ©. F. MARSHALL, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
upwards of 409 pages, cloth, uncut, 6s. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 


Translated from the Gaelic by P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, xx.- 
444 pp., cloth, 33. 6d. 
*,* Both of these Works are published in the United States 
by Mesers. Macmitian & penne New York. 


PARZIVAL. By Wolfram von 


ESCHENBACH. ey ny! Epic of the Twelfth 
Century. Oe ated for the first tirae into English by 
JESSIB L. WESTON. Vol. I. Books I.-IX. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendix upon the Angevin 

ent in the Poem. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Vol. I1., completing the Work, will appear later in the year. 

*,.* It is upon Wolfram’s m, now translated for the 
first time into English, that Wagaer based his music drama 
of “‘ Parsifal.” It represents the highest spiritual and artistic 
level attained by the romance writers who told of the Quest 
of the Holy Grail, and is, Bterature the most interesting monu- 
ment of purely medizeval 





Loxvon: DAVID NUTT, 270, Srranp. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Price One Shilling. 


NOTICE.—_THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for JUNE contains, among other 
artie'es of interest: —A BEGINNER (Conclusion) —A 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of CATH- 
ERINE II.—Tiae DECAY of DISCIPLINE.—A SHBAF 
of LETTERS.—IMPRESSIONS of RAJPUTANA.— 
AN INTERLOPER. Chaps. 17-20; &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE SECOND EDITION 


or 


THE LIFE OF 


THE DUKE of MARLBOROUGH 


To the Accession of Queen Anne. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY 
2 vols., demy &vo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
NOW READY. 


THE SECOND EDITION 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy,” “Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 





In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 63. 


“As bright, vivacious, and full of go as are all its pre- 
decessors from the same highly-skilled pen. It is not without 
a certain pathos, too.’’— Daily Chronicie, 


** We expect to be amused by Miss Broughton, but we do 
not think that for a long time past we have been so much 
exhilarated by any book of hers as by ‘A Bagaae.’ - 

Sature yy Review, 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 


By E. L. SHAW. 
Ia 3 vols., crown S8vo. 
* Eminently readable.”— Daily News. 
* A distiactly clever and promisiog piece of work.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


VICTIMS OF FASHION. 


By A. M. GRANGE. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 





NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST. 
By ESME STUART, 
Author of “ Joan Vellacott,” ce. 
Ia 3 vols., crown Svo. 
** A strong and very good novel " — Sco/sman, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of “ Dr. Willoughby Smith,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Throughout there runs a most fascinating thread of 
romance, »n which the tender passion, dry humoar, ana 
touching pathos play leacimg parts. The characters are 


drawn most artistically, and awaken the keenest interest as 
to their ultimate fates." — Freeman's Journal, 


Ricuarp BeytiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


_—— 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By G. A. SALA. 
READY SHORTLY, 2 vols., 21s. 


Things I have Seen and 
People I have Known. 


By Sir WEMYSS REID. 
The Life, Letters, and 
Friendships of 
Richard Monckton Milnes 


FIRST LORD HOUGHTON. 
Third Edition. 
2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 32s. 


‘‘ For wealth of anecdote, pleasant literary 
and political gossip, for a moving and bril- 
liant panorama of the best society of our 
time, we know of no recent biography that 
can be named in rivalry with it.””— Observer. 


By JOHN PENDLETON. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols., price 24s, 


Our Railways: 
Their Origin, Development, /ncidents, 
and Romance. 


With nearly 300 Illustrations. 


‘‘Mr. Pendleton’s work bids fair to be 
the standard railway history.”—Booxman. 


| 
| By LESLIE KEITH. 
| "Lisbeth. 


| Popular Edition, Just Published. 
| Price 6s, 








“Unqualified praise may be cor- 
dially and unhesitatingly accorded to 
‘’Lisbeth,’ in which are readily discoverable 
all the inventive, constructive, and literary 

| elements that, when felicitously combined, fur- 

nish the material of which a really first-class 

novel may be fashioned by a master hand.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


| Vol. VII., now ready, price 9s., of the 
| NEW and REVISED EDITION of 
| 


Cassell’s 
History of England 


With New and Original Illustrations. 

| The Text thoroughly Revised throughout. 

Vol. VIT. contains from The Iliness of the Prince 
of Wales to the British Occupation of Egypt. 
“‘The most interesting, instructive, and 

entertaining history of our country which 

has yet seen the light is ‘ Cassell’s History 

of England.’ ”—Sranparp, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luuwrep, 
Lupeats Hitt, Lonvon. 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL 


By T. C. ARTHUR. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Coxrents :—Anonymous Letters—The Great Military Pen- 
sion Frauds—Undiscovered Murder—Unpunished Murder anil 
Kidnapping— Thuggee: the Massacre—Child Murder f.r 
Oroaments— Murder from Jealousy—Murder from Infidelity 
—Forgery and Perjury—Dacoity—Wrecking—Housebreakio 
—Riots—Forest Robberies—The Predatory Tribes—Crim- 
during the Famine—Disarming—Agrarian Crime—Loafers— 
Receivers of Stolen Goods and Coiners, &c. 

ADY ON MONDAY. 


TRAVELS AMONGST 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Their Ancient Earthworks and Temples. 
By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE, 
Member of Council of a Geographical and Haklurt 
ieties. 
With 2 Maps. 8 Plans, 28 Full-page, and 12 Text Cuts. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 2\s. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Fally Illustratea. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and 


Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE LABILLIERE. 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. and Author of 
“The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” With 
Chapter on ‘Imperial Defence,” by Sir GEO. 8. 
CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Professor Sir J. R. Szetey says: “Incomparably the 
greatest question which we can discuss.” 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WOOD. _ With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. S8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

= ed as an appreciation of the wider significanc> 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 

Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 

contribution to the literature of the subject. The phot - 

gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”— Times. 


AMONG the MOORS. Sketches of 
Oriental Life. By G. MONTBARD, Author of “In 
Egypt,” &c. Superbly Dlustrated. Royal Svo, cloth, 1és. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION. strictly limited to 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanes: 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

“A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of 

Morocco than are to be foundin sober and solid works on that 

dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam.”—Scotsman. 


PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. By 
K. McCOSH CLARK, Author of “A Southern Cross 
Fairy Tale.” Dedicated by permission to H R.A. the 
Duchess of York. Crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ A charming volume, outwardly and inwardly.”—Shetch. _ 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 








SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 
b= ee Author of “Lydia.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
clo le 


“Tt is a surprise and a refreshment in these days of morbid 
and melancholy heroines to meet with one so well content with 
life of so cheerful a countenance as is the young lady who 
gives her name to Sydney Christian’s novel, ‘ Sarah.’...... The 
charm of freshness is on the book.’’— Dai/y News. 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 


EDITH E. CUTHELL, 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12:. 


FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 
FENN, Author of “The Bleck Bar,’? &. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
MAXIMILIAN and MEXICO. By Joux Heanp, Jun. Iilustrated 
by L. Marchetti and Gilbert Gaul. a 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. Painted by Sraxnore A. Fores By 
Purtir Gitsert Hamertos. With Full-page Illustration (Frontis- 
riece) and Portrait of Forbes. , 
Tuk DOG By N.S. Suaver. Iustrated by Ch. Herrmann Léon. 
“A PORTION of the TEMPEST.” By Mary Tarran Wrieut. 
THE STORY of a BEAUTIFUL THING, 
Berxetr. Illustrated by John Giilich. 
LIFE. By Epira WHarton, . 4 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chapters XXXV.-XLIL By 
Groner W. CABLE. 
AMERICAN GAME FISHES. By Leroy Mitton Yate. Illustrated 
by Charles B. Hudson. 
A POUND of CURE: a Story ot Monte Carlo. By 
Wit. Heyry Brsnor. a 
THE FUTURE of the WOUNDED in WAR. By Arncuiratp Fornes. 
THE POINT of VIEW :—The Gentle Reader—Mrs. Authony's Nolo 
Episcopari— Physical Aspects of Industrial Man. 


By Frayces Hopesos 


(Conclusion.) 


London : Sampson Low, Manson & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 


Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram- 
Himalayas. By William Martin Conway. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


A creat book this, and worthy of a great 
occasion ; for Mr. Conway has explored, and 
that in a manner possible only to a skilled 
mountaineer, the most remarkable glacier 
district of the grandest mountains of the 
world. But he has not only explored the 
district : he has mapped a large portion of 
it with scientific accuracy ; he has collected 
its Flora, sampled its rocks, observed its 
physical phenomena, noted its customs, 
studied its architecture, and, above all, 
described its scenery. Mountaineering needs 
no defence in these days, for it is no longer 
on its trial; but if it were, to put in Mr. 
Conway’s simple and spirited narrative, 
would be all that is needed to secure a 
favourable verdict. We have called it a 
simple narrative, because it is, in truth, 
nothing but a lucid record of an explorer’s 
experiences, of scientific work achieved, 
of mountaineering difficulties surmounted, 
of scenes of beauty enjoyed. These, 
morever, were jotted down day by day, and 
of these jottings the book mainly consists. 
As a result, it has a freshness, an immediate- 
ness of impression, a pleinairiste buoyancy 
and atmosphere, usually conspicuous by 
their absence in works of the kind. 

The party attacked the Karakoram dis- 
trict from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 
“Attacked ” is the right word, for the diffi- 
culties of travel, even on well trodden 
routes, are phenomenal. Mr. Conway was 
not much impressed with the beauty of 
“The Venice of India,” as Srinagar has 
been termed—which he somewhat harshly 
characterises as the shabbiest and filthiest 
Venice conceivable—nor, indeed, with the 
poet-praised valley generally. Still, his 
description of the lake, as they returned 
home from the Bazaar on an evening 
in April, shows that there are paradisiacal 
moments even among all the squalor. 

‘‘ How wonderful was the coming out! From 
the top of the Bazaar steps we looked down the | 
dark, narrow street, full of men, across the | 
river and away to the distant mountains on | 
fire with the sunset. A rich haze of blue wood | 
smoke enveloped everything, for it was the | 
month of Ramadan, and the cvoking of the 
evening meal was a more important matter 
than usual. A few steps forward, and the | 
views opened up and down the river, now for | 
the first time seen by us in its true splendour. | 
All meanness of detail was blotted out in the | 
wondrous haze and evening glow; up stream 


the nearer hills with the moon rising over them ; | @xceedingly lucky in securing the assistance | about a fortnight to cross, 








flaming above and below it. The sight even 
stilled the noisy crowd for a moment, and all 
gazed at it in silence. As. we glided over the 
waters, the moon took its sceptre from the sun, 
and the whole city became etherealised. The 
houses seemed of a gossamer fairy substance ; 
and, when we reached our bangla in the night, 
the long lines of poplars lay black upon the 
silent stream.” 


How great are the difficulties of simple 
travel, as distinguished from climbing or 
exploration, may be gathered from the de- 
scription of the crossing of the Burzil pass 
on the way to Astor, the first stage of the 
journey to Gilgit. The extreme height of 
the pass, 13,500 feet, is inconsiderable, ac- 
cording to Himalayan standards. There 
were no glaciers to cross nor rocks to climb, 
but there was a good deal of snow, and it 
was bitterly cold as they approached the 
ridge. Yet it is clear that it taxed the 
energies of the whole party to prevent a 
collapse of the caravan in this initial stage 
of the proceedings. 


‘*The coolies were an unwilling lot, always 
throwing down their loads and attempting to 
bolt. When brought back to their work, they 
would advance fifty yards and then sit down; 
or they would say, ‘No! we will die here; it 
is as easy as on the top.’ They had to be care- 
fully watched and kept from straggling about. 
If they had been permitted to wander and 
loiter about, some would have bolted and 
others would have so delayed that they would 
have been benighted and probably frozen on 
the upper levels.” 


Another pleasing variety of travel in the 
valleys is the jhula, or rope bridge. The 
ropes are of twisted birch twigs, three or 
more thick ones forming the bridge floor, 
with a double hand-rope on each side for 
balustrade, with an occasional strengthening 
loop or V underneath. The side ropes are 
‘too thick to grasp, spiked all along with 
projecting points, whose points keep catch- 
ing the sleeve at awkward moments”; and, 
to add to the traveller’s discomfort, cross- 
pieces, which have to be climbed over, are 
placed athwart the gangway at every ten or 
twelve yards. These bridges, which some- 
times approach 300 feet in length, are 
usually more or less rotten, and hang in a 
strong curve, swaying in the wind some- 
times at a great height. Mr. Conway’s 
first experience with a jhula was over a 
furious torrent ; and as the one defect in his 
otherwise complete equipment for travel is 
a dislike of moving water, including in 
particular ‘‘the loathsome sea,” it is not 
surprising that the crossing made him 
giddy. Nevertheless, he crossed “ without 
much discomfort,” grimly explaining that 
phrase as meaning, ‘in a merely inquisitive 
frame of mind, such as one might have on a 
first occasion of dying.” 

Such difficulties and dangers as these are, 
however, trifling, compared with those due 
directly tothe idiosyncrasies of the Himalayan 
mountains, which to a party less exception- 
ally strong or less exceptionally well com- 
manded, must have insured absolute failure. 
Mr. Conway was accompanied by another 
accomplished Alpine climber, Mr. Eckenstein, 
who unfortunately fell ill before the most 
serious work was undertaken; but he was 





5th Gurkhas, who proved literally a tower 
of strength, and of the men of his regiment 
who came with the expedition, and who one 
andallshowed themselves born mountaineers. 
These highlanders of Nepaul were fearless, 
strong, adroit, quick to learn the Swiss 
methods, and to understand the use of rope 
and axe, and always cheery under the most 
depressing conditions. The picture Mr. 
Conway has drawn of these native Mark 
Tapleys is a most exhilarating one, and their 
conduct throughout excited the admiration 
of Mattias Zurbriggen, of Macugnaga, the 
excellent guide who accompanied the expe- 
dition. The climate, from the mountaineer’s 

oint of view, is simply abominable ; and no 

oubt the peril from avalanches, which is 
excessive, is due to this cause. The weather, 
in fact, rarely remained of the same mind 
for more than two or three days at a time, 
except when it settled down into what 
Hartley Coleridge termed contumacious 
wickedness. Even the wise ibex seem to 
have been unable to judge of the condition 
of the snow, for a herd was swept away by 
an avalanche under the very eyes of the 
travellers. Once on the Emerald Moun- 
tain, a peak of the chain that girds the 
Nagyr district, the party were in serious 
danger, and their escape bears a striking 
resemblance to that of Mr. Tuckett on the 
Eiger, recorded in an early number of the 
Alpine Journal. 


“ Zurbriggen and I had no more than set 
foot upon the grass, when we beheld a huge 
avalanche-cloud descending over the whole 
width of the icefall, utterly enveloping both it 
and a small rock rib, and a couloir beside it. 
Bruce and the Gurkhas were below the rib, 
and could only see up the couloir. He thought 
the avalanche was a small one confined to it, 
and so they turned back and ran towards the 
foot of the ice fall. This was no improvement 
in position ; and there was nothing for them to 
do then but to run straight away from it, and 
get as far out on to the flat glacier as they 
could. The fall started from the very top of 
the Lower Burchi peak, and tumbled on to the 
plateau above the ice fall; it flowed over this, 
and came down the icefall itself. We saw the 
cloud before we heard the noise, and then it 
only reached us 4s a distant rumble. We had 
no means of guessing the amount of solid snow 
and ice that there might be in the heart of the 
cloud. The rumble increased in loudness, and 
was soon a thunder that swallowed up our 
puny shouts, so that Bruce could not hear our 
warning. Had he heard, he could easily have 
reached the sheltered position we gained before 
the cloud came on him. Zurbriggen and I cast 
ourselves upon our faces, but only the edge of 
the cloud and an ordinary strong wind reached 
us. Our companions were entirely enveloped 
in it. They afterwards described to us how 
they raced away like wild men, jumping 
crevasses which they could not have cleared in 
cold blood. When the snow dust enveloped 
them, the wind raised by it cast them headlong 
on the ice. This, however, was the worst that 
happened. The snow peppered them all over 
and soaked them to the skin, but the solid part 
of the avalanche was happily arrested in the 
midst of the ice-fall.” 

The enormous scale of the Himalayas 
forms, however, the most serious obstacle of 
all to their exploration. To spend a whole 
day in mounting a single moraine is not 
an unusual thing. The Hispar Pass took 
The great 
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the loftier Golden Throne, cost six days of 
the severest exertion. A doubt rests on its 
actual height, but that it is not much more 
than 23,000 feet seems certain. Yet when 
they reached the summit, Zurbriggen 
declared that ho could not have cut another 
step. What are we to think then of the 
accessibility of such giants as the famous K’, 
which, according to the government survey, 
measures 28, 250 feet, or thestill loftier Mount 
Everest. The diminished vitality of the party 
at these heights showed itself in many ways, 
particularly as afiecting the hearts of the 
climbers, which became so sensitive that a 
hasty step brought on dizziness. The fre- 
quent attacks of frostbite were also obviously 
due to this cause. Mr. Conway’s reiterated 
complaints of ‘‘ the stagnation of the air ” 
recall the experiences of de Saussure and 
Bourrit and other early explorers in the 
Alps, although we believe the sense of 
stagnation arises merely from the difficulty 
of breathing highly rarefied air, aggravated 
by the hot sun. One must remember, too, 
that the party were worn out with hard 
work before they got to the foot of that 
peak ; and, Zurbriggen’s declaration to the 
contrary notwithstanding, we feel sure that 
if the peak had been 1000 feet higher, the 
joy of battle would have dragged them up 
it. Mr. Conway’s experience, if not exactly 
encouraging, is certainly not conclusive 
against the possibility of going higher. 
If under the climatic and physical con- 
ditions which obtain in the Himalayas, a 
trained party, reasonably fresh, can mount 
one of the higher mountains to a height of 
say 20,000 feet, then there is nothing in 
Mr, Conway’s experience to show that even 
giants like K°* are inaccessible ; but many 
expeditions like Mr. Conway’s will be re- 
quired before the question can be set at rest. 

A word must be said about the illustra- 
tions by Mr. McCormick. It is not every day 
that a real painter of mountains is discovered, 
and the credit of the discovery belongs to 
Mr. Conway. His drawings, which are 
fairly though not finely rendered in the re- 
productions, give the idea of mass in a quite 
wonderful way, and ‘‘ the shadowy pencilled 
valleys and snowy glens” are touched in 
with a rare facility. The drawing of the 
glissade, selected for the back of the volume, 
is, however, a bit of a caricature; and the 
frontispiece, showing the Gurkha Harkbir’s 
slip on the Pioneer Peak, is not very con- 
vincing. Clever as this last is, it seems a 
pity that, in a book so distinguished by the 
note of moderation, Harkbir should appear 
as suspended over an abyss by a rope which 
looks a mere thread, Mr. Conway’s account 
of the incident is so characteristic that we 
cannot forbear from quoting it : 


‘‘As we were going down the steep ice-wall, 
just above the smooth rocks near the column 
by the first peak, we narrowly escaped an 
accident. Harkbir was leading, I was second, 
Zurbriggen was last. Bruce and Amar Sing 
were some way behind. Harkbir, as I have said, 
had no climbing-irons, and, to make matters 
worse, the nails of his boots were quite rounded 
and smooth. He is not at ail to blame 
for what happened. The ice steps, small to 
start with, were worn by use and half melted 
off. The time came when, as I expected, one 
gave way, and Harkbir went flying forwards. 
I was holding the rope tight, and was firm on 





my claws, and Zurbriggen had the rope tight 
behind me. The slope was very steep, but we 
easily held Harkbir. We were not descending 
straight down the slope, but traversing it 
diagonally. As soon, therefore, as Harkbir 
had fallen, he swung round with the rope, like 
a weight on the end of a pendulum, and came 
to rest, spread-eagled against the icy face. 
Now came the advantage of having a cool- 
headed and disciplined man to deal with. He 
did not lose his axe or become flustered, but 
went quietly to work, and after a time cuta 
hole for one foot and another for the other; 
and then he got on his legs and returned to the 
track, and we continued the descent. At the 
time the whole incident seemed quite unexcit- 
ing and ordinary, but I have often shivered 
since to think of it. The ice slope below us 
where the slip happened was fully 2000 feet 
long.” 

So thrilling a moment has rarely been 
better, never more simply and modestly, 
described. 

Reewatp Huaues. 








The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus 
Loftus. Second Series, 1862-79. In 
2 vols. (Cassells.) 


Tux reception of the first series of this 
work offered every possible encouragement 
to the author to proceed, and we are not 
disappointed with the result. This is a 
worthy and very interesting record. It is 
easy to comprehend that this interest would 
be greatly enhanced if all the royal and 
illustrious leaders of courts and diplomatic 
bodies with whom Lord Augustus has been 
associated had, like the Emperor Napoleon 
and Alexander II., disappeared from the 
scene. 

These pages are models of extreme 
prudence and of unskilful literary composi- 
tion. We understand better than before 
the sort of influence possessed by Lord 
Augustus. Again he calls himself ‘a man 
of the pen,” while displaying no unusual 
aptitude, except a certain avoidance of 
redundancy, with that weapon. But though 
he possesses no very great qualities, and has 
never written a dispatch of remarkable 
ability, we should be slow to say that Lord 
Augustus was not a valuable and efficient 
servant of the Crown. He has, in rare 
excellence, the manner of imperial courts, 
and has held the ears of monarchs to a 
degree unequalled by many much more 
distinguished diplomatists. The reason 
will be obvious to the reader. No man 
probably has ever more sincerely believed 
the world to be governed and to be made 
for sovereigns and statesmen. A personal 
anecdote of Lord Augustus will possibly 





illustrate this sentiment more clearly than 
any recital in these pages. Addressing the | 
present writer in his ambassadorial room in | 
Berlin, Lord Augustus, one eventful day in | 
1870, deplored the decadence of England, | 
upon the fact that an English viscount had 
that day applied to him for assistance in his | 
capacity as war correspondent of ‘‘a penny | 
paper.” The man who had so brought | 
his country thus near to the verge of ruin | 
was, we believe, the present Lord Dunraven, 
who, as Lord Adair, was then writing of the 
Franco-German War for the Daily Telegraph. 
For Lord Augustus’s pen to write on the 
same page that the prayers of the nation | 


for the Prince of Wales’s “* were 
graciously answered by the Almighty Ruler 
of events,” and that “the Queen was 
graciously pleased to receive me in audi- 
ence,” seems quite natural. No monarch 
who even condescended to familiarity with 
Lord Augustus, as did the Emperor 
Alexander when he referred to his daughter, 
now Duchess of Coburg, as ‘‘une bonne 
petite chatte,” need fear reprisals from those 
courtly lips. This has been in great 
part the cause of such success as Lord 
Augustus obtained. A shrewd, cautious 
man, a good gossip, with no high ambition 
except to stand well for favour and pro- 
motion with those in power, he has always 
been a welcome ambassador with sovereigns. 

It is a pity the author cannot speak his 
mind freely upon Bismarck; if he could, 
we are impressed with the notion that 
eulogy would not predominate. It is likely 
that the great Chancellor had no profound 
respect for the British ambassador. As it 
is, we get a few now lights upon Bismarck’s 
character. Before the duel between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 the two were together. 
Austria was then massing her troops on the 
Silesian frontier : 


*** What would you do,’ inquired Bismarck, 
‘if you found a violent, dangerous man in the 
street threatening the public security and 
peace ?’ I replied ‘ that I should immediately 
call the police, and in my estimation the great 
Powers constituted the police of Europe for 
the maintenance of peace.’ ‘But,’ said Count 
Bismarck, ‘if it was the case of a gentleman, 
you would give him your card.’ I replied, ‘I 
think not.’ ” 

Again, talking of peace or war, Bismarck 
observed : 

“** Why, after all, Attila was a greater man 
than your Mr. John Bright. He has left a 
greater name in history. The Duke of Wel- 
lington will be known in history as a great 
warrior, and not as a pacific statesman.’ ” 
When the war commenced, Bismarck said 
to Lord Augustus : 

“«<«Tf we ate beaten, I shall not return here. 
I shall fall in the last charge. One can die but 
once, and, if beaten, it is better to die.’ ”’ 

But at Kéniggriitz his spirits rose; and, 
when the King doubted if the singing in 
his ears could be that of bullets, Bismarck 
replied, ‘‘ Does your Majesty think they are 
swallows?” Notso did Lord Augustus ever 
address a crowned head. The Emperor 
Alexander, to whom he was long ambas- 
sador, had a favourite dog called ‘* Milord”’ ; 
and while Lord Augustus was dining at the 
Winter Palace, and the Tzar had retired 
to an inner saloon, the Queen’s ambassador 
heard him calling ‘‘ Milord,” and ‘‘ sup- 
posed the Emperor was calling for me,” 
Lord Augustus hastened to the monarch, 
and learned that he was calling the dog— 
an incident at which the Tzar “ was highly 
amused.” 

From the man who paid the money—for 
Lord Augustus took charge of this business 
—we learn that Bazaine, a prisoner, in- 
formed that there was no ‘solde de capti- 
vité,” for a Marshal of France 


replied to me himself by a letter written in 
curious English, requesting me to send the 
highest solde de captivité on my list, which I 
accordingly did,” 


“ 
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One of the most sagacious remarks in the 
book is this: 

“ When education and civilisation are more 
advanced—and the two go hand-in-hand 
together—the Russian people will become a 
powerful nation. With their kindred Slavs, 
they may be destined to be ‘ the coming race.’ ” 


There are two explanations in the final 
volume of some historic interest. Count 
Schouvaloff had assured Lord Granville that 
not an inch of territory would be taken by 
Russia in the Treaty of Khiva, because 
the Tzar had instructed him to make this 
avowal. But the Treaty, which was 
contrary to this declaration, was sent 
direct by General Kaufmann to _ the 
Tzar in the Crimea, who sanctioned it, 
forgetful of this assurance, without con- 
sulting Prince Gortsvhakoff, his hands 
being forced by Kaufmann’s indiscreet 
publication of the Treaty, so that there was 
an appearance of bad faith which was re- 
gretted both by the Tzar and his minister. 
Schouvaloff went so far as to suggest that 
he should be disavowed and should leave 
the service for a time, a course which 
the Tzar declined to adopt. The other 
explanation is connected with the Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff agreement concerning the 
Treaty of San Stefano. The inception of 
the secret is claimed by Lord Augustus 
Loftus. He suggested to Ignatieff a con- 
fidential exchange of opinions between Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, of such a 
nature as to remove all further difficulties 
in regard tothe meeting of the Congress. 
M. de Giers joined them, and Lord Augustus 
proposed a telegraphic message to Count 
Schouvaloff in London, which was agreed 
to. Lord Salisbury was advised of the trans- 
action; and upon agreement being arrived 
at, Schouvaloff came to St. Petersburg and 
submitted the terms to the Tzar. The 
arrangement was, without question, one of 
gravest importance. Lord Augustus derives 
from it this moral reflection, that “it was a 
striking proof of how often from a trivial 
accidental circumstance the most important 
results are obtained.” 

Artur ARNOLD. 








Ban and Arriére Ban: a Rally of Fugitive 
Rhymes. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Lana has given a characteristically 
modest title to his latest collection of poems— 
a title, of course, exaggeratedly dispropor- 
tionate to its merits, which, equally of 
course, are both many and distinguished, 
despite their unpretentiousness. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Lang, as a poet, has never 
yet received quite the recognition due to 
him ; and for this, if so it be, there is natu- 
rally sufficient reason. First and foremost, 
he has dared to be versatile, to make vers 
de société as well as sonnets ; even to construct 
frivolous sonnets and poke fun at the Muse ; 


and it is commonly, if tacitly, demanded | 


that a poet shall set up for a poet, “only 
that and nothing more.” He may certainly 
be allowed to write prose to boot; but it 
must be poet’s prose, and all primarily from 
the minstrel’s point of view. He (or she) 
is to Ee as much as may conveniently be 
possible, and to prattle artlessly in his (or 
her) own simple poetic way, laying down 





the law with pretty airs of authority anent 
more things in heaven and earth than 
many wiser have ever hoped to understand ; 
rushing in upon the gravest problems with 
proverbial fearlessness, and (sometimes) 
winning both applause and advertisement 
thereby. All this he may do and more, 
with profit and pleasure, only provided that 
he never forget he is a poet. He must not 
ever come down from his tripod, or drop, 
so to speak, into the common vernacular, 
and then all will be well. 

But whoso is careless of his poetic atti- 
tude, who triumphs in other fields, and yet 
neither rhymes nor jokes with difficulty, 
who really cares not the toss of a half- 
penny or the value of ‘‘nuppence” as to 
whether his poems are taken seriously or 
no, may, generally speaking, rua a very 
fair chance of not receiving from the public 
at large any adequate appreciation. Besides, 
it is, perhaps, an ungrateful task to be poet 
and critic too, if any of the critical faculty 
be joined with the creative. But that is 
another story. What more immediately 
concerns us is the evident pleasure in sing- 
ing for singing’s sake that is shown in 
nearly all Mr. Lang’s metrical compositions, 
be they humorous trifles, scholarly and 
graceful translations, or poems of a deeper 
inspiration. Who that remembers the 
immortal ‘“ Ballade of Cricket,” ‘‘ The 
Prophet,” that most elegant rendering of 
Antiphilus’s epigram, and “ Another Way,” 
can fail to do homage, spontaneous and 
sincere, to the light, yet sure, touch, the 
art concealing art, the genuinely poetic 
imagination, whereto they are due. Few 
poets are blessed either with a sense of 
humour or with even rudimentary good 
taste: the poetic temperament is ever over- 
apt to thump its lute by the roadside in 
demonstrative ecstasies of rapture or of 
pain. ‘Lo, here they sit, and to the world 
they call” to listen to their plainly delineated 
symptoms ; and the cruder the colours, the 
more piercing the heart-cries, the more 
indelicate the details, the larger (naturally) 
the audience. And yet the classic restraint 
that will, in all likelihood, always preclude 
the poems of Matthew Arnold, Mr. Henley, 
and Mrs. Meynell from any appreciable 
popularity, is much to be preferred to the 
unbridled confidences of such as cry their 
wares and their emotions in the market- 
place. 

Subtlety and fine taste are no more 
indicative of weakness or lack of individual- 
ity than are the slim, perfectly proportioned 
curves in a Greek intaglio, or of the stem 
that bears up the cup of the anemone, 
slender, indeed, but strong and full of 
beauty nevertheless. Noise is not neces- 
sarily music ; and there be those whose judg- 
ment may not be all amiss who would prefer 
to hear Chopin or Mozart played upon a 
modest keyboard in the spring twilight, 
before the more clamant charms of ‘‘ The 
Lost Chord” or ‘‘The Garden of Sleep” 
performed by a brass band in the full 
glory of mid-day. It is all a matter of 
preference: the odour of the onion is cer- 
tainly more powerful than that of the rose, 
the goose confides its joys and sorrows to 
the world with more expansive animation 
than the nightingale; and both onion and 





goose are good (especially when combined), 
but so are the nightingale and the rose. 
And, dpropos of roses, here is a fresh 
instance of Mr. Lang’s airy grace as a 
translator, to say nothing of the atmosphere 
wherewith he has invested this rendering 
of ‘‘ Les Roses de Sidi.” 


** This morning I vowed I would bring thee my 


roses, 

They were thrust in the band that my bodice 
encloses, 

But the breast-knots were broken, the roses 
went free. 


‘The breast-knots were broken ; the roses together 

Floated forth on the wings of the wind and the 

weather, 

And they drified afar down the streams of the 

sea. 
** And the sea was as red as when sunset uncloses, 

But my raiment is sweet from the scent of the 

roses, 

Thou shalt know, love, how fragrant a memory 

can be.”’ 

Mr. Lang’s is not the sentiment that may 
be bawled from the roof-tops: it is 
the sentiment of old romance, of dim 
memories, all the more beautiful for their 
vagueness (as the reflection is often more 
beautiful than the mirrored object), the 
sentiment of wet spring woods and birds 
singing in the early dawn. His ‘‘ Haunted 
Tower” is too long to quote, too good 
and too finely balanced to wrong by 
excerpts ; it is as full of illusion and subtle 
suggestion as an old Volkslied or a fairy 
tale. 

Somewhat in the vein of Thackeray are 
several of the lighter pieces: there is much 
the same spirit of half-humorous, half-sad, 
but wholly manly, acceptance of the losses 
and regrets that must inevitably be the 
shadow cast by life, much the same tender- 
ness towards youth and laughter. But 
perhaps two of the most characteristic 
poems in the book are the recovered ‘In 
Ercildoune,” a particularly delightful fan- 
tasy, and ‘Lost Love,” a poem set in a 
graver key, which is given here. 


*€ Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain, 
For still the spirit woos her, 
A soul without a stain ; 
And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain ! 


‘* He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 
The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that: leave her grey, 
The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace hath passed away ! 


‘Oh, happier he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain: 
The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 
The loveliness that wanes not, 
The Love that ne’er can wane. 
‘© He dreams she grows not older 
The lands of dream among, 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung, 
In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young.” 


That he can write a gay and a gallant 
ballad, in guid Scots too, ‘‘ How they held 
the Bass for King James” bears ample 
witness—it swings along like a company of 
Cavaliers with bridles ringing and spurs 
shining in the sun. Tho last lyric in the 
book, ‘The Poet’s Apology,” shows forth 
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frankly Mr. Lang’s own attitude to his 

own poems. He is the spoiled child of the 

Muse, and can say what he pleases. 
Granam R, Tomson. 








The Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539: a 
Landmark in English Literature. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Earle. (John Murray.) 


Pror. Earte has produced a book which 
appeals to many classes: the devout be- 
liever, the student of theology, and the 
philologist are alike attracted by its title 
and its scope. In some respects this multi- 
plicity of interests may be taken as an 
advantage—to the writer; in others it has 
drawbacks. 

The reader will be led to expect, from the 
title-page, that the main interest of the 
work is literary. We can hardly doubt, 
when the editor took the trouble to repro- 
duce his text line for line and letter for 
letter, that he intended to appeal to scholars. 
As far as we can judge, the accuracy of this 
reproduction is worthy of Prof. Earle’s 
reputation. We may, however, wonder 
why, in face of the recent revival of black 
letter printing, one of the most unreadable 
founts of type we have ever seen should 
have been chosen for the purpose. 

The work consists of 68 pages of Intro- 

duction, 245 pages of the text of the Psalter, 
and another 100 pages of notes and com- 
ments. To these last the reader naturally 
turns in the first place. He will find 
them of a varied nature. To compare 
small things with great, they remind us 
of nothing so much as a medieval gloss, 
or, more properly, of a student’s note- 
book in a provincial theological college. 
Here is a note on the suggested authorship 
of the Psalm; next, a devotional utterance ; 
then, the etymology of a word ; a reference 
to “ English Philology, §——”’ ; and a quite 
uncalled for deference to the literary taste 
of the ‘“‘ American Revisers,”’ surely the 
most hopeless Philistines—in matters of 
language—that laid hands to such work 
since the divine who translated the Epistles 
into Chesterfieldian English last century. 
About a score of the notes are of philo- 
logical interest—but to whom? Take the 
following on XIX, 12: 
** Fautes, This spelling reminds us of a popular 
pronunciation of the word fault. It is one of 
these features which have in past years, before 
the rise of philology, suggested the notion that 
the old language was ‘incorrect.’ But this 
French form is exactly what the history of the 
English language would lead us to look for in 
1539. After this date Latin gained in general 
diffusion; and Italian was largely redd (sic) in 
the higher ranks of society, and then a new / 
was given to this word, taken from Italian 
falta and Latin /fallere, because it had been 
forgotten that in the form faute the au repre- 
sented al,” 


This note would not be out of place in a 
text-book for pupil teachers in national 
schools or for lower-form boys, but it is 
difficult to think of any other class likely to 
profit from it. Certainly this state of things 
is largely due to the efforts of Prof. Earle 
and his fellow-workers in the past; and 





there is still room for instruction to curates, 
who think they import local colour into an 
Old English Fair by spelling ‘‘ the” as 
“ye.” To such the note on Ps. v. may be 
commended. 

If, however, we get less than a score of 
these purely philological notes, we have in 
return some instructive literary criticism — 
instructive, that is to say, as to the stand- 
point of the critic. Here is one on 
“ Beowulf” : 


‘One of the aims of the Beowul/, the oldest 
extant romantic poem, is to combat the idea of 
Fate, and put in its place a hope in God. So 
when Beowulf, in battle with the fiend, is down 
and at the point of succumbing, he is set up on 
his feet again by holy and righteous God.” 


The voice may be that of the Oxford 
professor, but surely the words are those of 
the rector of Swanswick. The aims of the 
“Beowulf”! If one can speak of aims in 
connexion with a work as spontaneous as the 
Odyssey, the sole aims of the author of the 
“Beowulf” were to give pleasure to 
himself and to his hearers. If the idea 
of hope in God exists in the story, it is 
because that hope was accepted by teller 
and audience alike, and not because the 
original author, or the Christian who cast 
the tale into its present form, had any 
thought of teaching it. 

On turning to the Introduction, the 
student will find eight pages of the sixty- 
eight devoted to what Prof. Earle leads us 
on the title-page to consider the main 
interest of the book; and the value of these 
pages may be judged from the fact that he 
discourses on the making of the English of 
1539, of Tyndale and Coverdale’s English, 
without referring to the work of Caxton 
and his successors. He writes :— 


“It is utterly unlike the language of Wiclif. 
The nearest approach to ancestral likeness is 
seen in the Paston Letters, and in the English 
of Sir John Fortescue. In the novelty of the 
diction we see a reflection of the high purpose 
which evoked the effort. Our Bible translation 
actually generated a new dialect in the English 
language; it produced the happiest type of 
diction that ever grew up on the prolific stock 
of our mother tongue. I could conceive that 
Tyndale owed something of it, unconsciously, 
to John Colet. . . .” 


The few points of philological interest 
discussed by Prof. Earle suffer from this 
neglect of his sources. The optative use of 
‘‘ may” is, we believe, first found in Caxton, 
and ‘‘shall” and “will” are as correctly 
used by Record in 1547 as they are to-day. 
However, we have, in compensation, a 
couple of dialogues between a lady and a 
Scotch draper and coachman, illustrating 
their archaic use of the words, kindly com- 
municated by an English lady who has 
been some years resident in Scotland. 

Our unfulfilled expectations from Prof. 
Earle must be taken as the measure of our 
discontent. An examination of the origin 
and the character of Coverdale’s English is 
what was naturally expected from him; 
and a score of rather obvious notes on 
etymology, with half a dozen pages devoted 
to quite unimportant and untypical uses of 
words, are a very unsatisfactory substitute. 


| We are told of the influence of the Psalter 





| on the writers of the Elizabethan age—it is 


a commonplace of the shilling text-books ; 
but we do not remember having met with 
any adequate treatment of the subject, and 
another such opportunity of dealing with 
the effect of the Bible and Prayer Book 
on our literature and language will not 
readily present itself. May we express 
the hope that Prof. Earle will give us at no 
distant date a study of it worthy of himself 
and of his evident enthusiasm. 

Looked at under any other light, or 
viewed as the work of one of smaller 
powers or reputation, the book is wholly 
admirable. There will be few indeed who 
will not listen with pleasure and profit to 
Prof. Earle as he tells of the history of the 
Psalter—Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, or gives 
an account of the revival and progress of 
Hebrew study. His sketch of the leading 
critics and their standpoint, and the table on 
pp. 34-39, supply an amount of information 
not easily available elsewhere. The table 
itself is invaluable to those who wish to 
study the subject. 


‘* For instance, in the case of the Second Psalm, 
we catch at a glance the wide diversity of 
critical opinion on this important Psalm. How 
it is traditionally anonymous, and how Ewald 
attributed it to David, Graetz to Hezekiah, 
Cheyne to the Persian or Greek domination, 
Hitzig and Olshausen to the time of the 
Asmoneans; how De Wette, Reuss, and 
Delitzsch declined to fix a date; only the two 
latter saw in it the reflection of an actual 
occasion, when the political situation was such 
as the psalm indicates.” 


Prof. Earle’s attitude is obviously that of 

cautiously accepting modern criticism. ‘‘ To 
follow De Wette,” says he, “through the 
shifts by which he evades the admission 
of Maczabean Psalms, ¢.g., lxxiv., lxxix., 
Ixxxiii., is a schooling in the opposite 
opinion.”” Though he does not dogmatise, 
the following extract will show how far he 
is prepared to advancs on the position of 
Cheyne :— 
“Tt must, I think, be allowed that the Psalms 
are not a very promising subject for the exercise 
of that critical art which determines dates by 
internal evidence. . . . A convictionis growing 
that the bulk of the Psalter was produced in 
the Exile or after it; and the truth of this 
opinion is confirmed by a variety of considera- 
tions, among others this—that it gives the 
Psalms a chronological place in the Canon 
which harmonises with the formula in the 
New Testament, ‘Toe Law of Moses and the 
Prophets and the Psalms’ (Luke xxiv. 4+). 
There is no reason why we should discard old 
tradition which traces Hebrew psalmody up to 
David; at the same time, the nearer approach 
of the Psalter (as a whole) to the New Testa- 
ment will perhaps soon be accepted as a gain 
by many who have been reluctant to admit the 
change of view.” 


The omission of a bibliography is a grave 
oversight. The student is given no hint 
that the Psalter first appeared in 1535, and 
no account of the various editi-ns in which 
it subsequently appeared. A collation of 
these editions would have added little to the 
enormous labour Prof. Earle has expended 
in following the various translators, and it 
would have been satisfactory to know some- 
thing definitely on the matter. 

RopertT STEELE. 
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‘“‘rUCID SHORTHAND.” 


A System of Lucid Shorthand Devised by 
William George Spencer, With a 
Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


Tus is a belated little book which ought 
to have been published fifty years ago— 
and was then actually ready for the printer. 
Why it did not appear at that time Mr. 
Herbert Spencer explains in his interesting 
prefatory note, and the explanation iscurious. 
The father of our greatest living philosopher, 
while prompt about small matters, was 
dilatory about great ones. He invented an 
excellent system of shorthand. The son, 
knowing his father’s ‘paralysis of will” 
drew up an account of this stenography in 
1843, butthe finishing touches from the master 
hand of the inventor were never supplied. 
When he died, at the age of seventy-six, 
nothing further had been done. Although 
only now published, Lucid Shorthand 
was the result of studies beginning before 
1814. The author’s ideas were put into 
something like form by 1830, and in 
the year 1833 “ the distinguishing prin- 
ciples and peculiarities of the system 
were developed.” Now the most popular 
of all the English shorthand systems is 
undoubtedly that of Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
which appeared, in its earliest form, in 
November, 1837. What would have been 
the result if Mr. W. G. Spencer had been 
prompt instead of dilatory? Would “ lucid 
shorthand” have had any chance in the 
struggle for life in which ‘‘ phonography ” 
has triumphed? They are both phonetic in 
principle, b-‘h use geometrical forms, both 
classify allied sounds in pairs, so that even 
a mistake in writing a letter will probably 
suggest the nearest and correct sound. But 
beyond this, in “lucid shorthand” the 
words are kept on one line, and the vowels 
are written as integral parts of the word. 
The absence of these two characteristics are 
often made an objection to “‘ phonography,”’ 
though they are less important in practice 
than in theory. Mr. Spencer prints a 
diagram to show that “lucid shorthand” 
is also briefer than ‘‘ phonography.” That 
Spencer will displace Pitman is not to be 
expected, and it is not with that aim that 
Lucid Shorthand is now published : 


“ Existing shorthands,” observes Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘serve very well—especially phono- 
graphy. . . . The action I now take on the 
matter results from the conviction, long since 
formed and still unshaken, that the lucid short- 
hand ought to replace ordinary writing. 
Possessing as it does not equal legibility but 
greater legibility (the distinctions among the 
symbols being so much more marked), and 
having at the same time the brevity which 
shorthands in general possess, the use of it for 
all purposes would be immensely advantageous 
to mankind. It needs only to ask what would 
be the effect of saving more than half the time 
now devoted to writing by men of business, 
journalists, authors, and people at large, to see 
that adoption of it would achieve a large 
economy of life,” 


This is doubtless true. I have myself 
dictated articles which have been set up in 
type from the phonographic notes ; but this 
is of course only possible where the com- 
positor has a good knowledge of shorthand. 





So long as shorthand MSS. have to be trans- 
scribed into longhand before they are intel- 
ligible to editors, printers, and the generality 
of the world, the use of stenography as 
a substitute for ordinary writing must 
necessarily be circumscribed. If—there is 
much virtue in an if—everyone understood 
stenography, the benefits which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer foresees would no doubt result. But 
how is this universal knowledge of “ lucid 
shorthand ”’—or even of “ phonography,” 
notwithstanding its myriad of existing 
disciples—to be brought about ? 
Wrtuiam E, A, Axon, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Life’s Littie Ironies, By Thomas Hardy. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


The Rubicon. By E. F. Benson. In 2 vols. 
(Methuen. ) 


The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith.) 


Saint Ann’s. By W.E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Flouer of Forgiveness. By F. A. Steel. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


The Daughter of the Nez Percés. By Arthur 
Paterson. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


The Mystery of Landy Court. By Fergus 
Hume. (Jarrold.) 


Ir is (if this were of the slightest import- 
ance) a great many years since the present 
writer has been called upon to review a 
new book of Mr. Hardy’s ; and there is thus, 
for him if for nobody else, considerable 
interest in comparing the impression made 
by Zhe Hand of Ethelberta or the Trumpet 
Major with that made by Life’s Little Tronies. 
The first result of the comparison is a 
strengthened belief that Mr. Hardy’s 
method, though it never produces undis- 
tinguished results, is better suited, at any 
rate nowadays, for short stories than for 
long. Indeed, this is an almost necessary 
result of his greater and greater inclination 
to the pessimist-realist style of handling. 
Everybody who considered the two critically 
must have observed years ago the similarity 
between Mr. Hardy and Maupassant; in- 
deed, it can hardly be said that the two 
were ever other than consorts except in 
one respect—that the vates of the meads 
and orchards south of the Channel always 
wrote the very simplest and least alembi- 
cated French, whereas Mr. Hardy has at 
times favoured a somewhat euphuistic 
kind of English. And though Maupas- 
sant (not quite so often as Mr. Hardy) 
wrote good long books, it is notorious that 
he was always at his best ‘‘in shorts.’ So, 
we think, is Mr. Hardy. The second story 
here, ‘‘ For Conscience Sake,” is very nearly 
perfect. Mr. Hardy has put into it nothing 
unnecessary, and has left nothing necessary 
undeveloped, save, perhaps, one point— 
which, by the way, we never remember to 
have seen brought out, except (quod minime 
rerts) in the Wild Duck of the great Dr. 
Ibsen. This is, the fact—which, though 
quite contrary to copybook psychology and 
ethics, is a fact—that women really think 
less of what is technically called a “slip” 





than men do. And, after all, we are half 
induced to think that Mr. Hardy did intend 
to glance at this curious truth, though he 
may have thought it better to lay no stress 
on it. The least comic and most amiably 
humorous thing in the book is ‘‘ Tony Kytes, 
the Arch Deceiver,” which is again ad. 
mirable. ‘On the Western Circuit” slips 
a little into sensiblerie and morbidness, but 
still is good ; indeed, there is little, if any- 
thing, in the book that is not. But Mr. 
Hardy should not sneer at the Church as 
he does. It is so easy, and so terribly 
hackneyed: reasons, it will be observed, 
purely artistic, and quite sufficient to sup- 
port a motion in the Court of Art for dis- 
allowing the practice. 

We hope Mr. Benson will not think it ill- 
mannered of us, but at a certain or uncer- 
tain point of our reading of Zhe Rubicon we 
fell to “‘dretching of swevens.” There was 
(the dream reminded us) once, long before 
Mr. Benson was born, an antediluvian 
writer whom his friends knew as George 
Lawrance and the world as ‘‘the author of 
Guy Livingstone.” He knew a great deal of 
that world—perhaps even as much as Mr. 
Benson. He had, if not exactly scholarship, 
a great deal of reading, and, insome ways (for 
even in those Days of Ignorance he admired 
Rossetti), of taste ; and some of the decrepit 
ones who remember his works still think 
that he had, if not positive genius, talent 
enough to make about a baker’s dozen of 
popular novelists as they go and have gone. 
But he must needs take a passing phase of 
“smart” society—they did not call it 
smart then, but no matter—exaggerate it 
immensely, and write wholly or mainly in 
the key of that exaggeration. And he is 
dead—so dead that Mr. Benson very likely 
never heard of him except in traditional 
jests and quotations. But it is rude, if 
not immoral, to dream on duty, so let us 
reach Zhe Rubicon—otherwise the history 
of Eva Grampound, Lady Hayes. Eva, 
of course, is Dodo—Dodo with rather less 
vulgarity, with a great deal less bonnejilleri: 
(which really is wanted as a supplement to 
bonhomie), with a tendency to talk more 
book than slang, and, if not with much 
less heart than her elder sister, with a 
considerably worse heart. To put the 
difference neatly, we should say that—in 
Otaheite of course—one might abide with 
Dodo as long as she chose, and say “ Joy 
go with you”’ when that fair one elected 
to be clasped by another shepherd. The 
shortest cohabitation consistent with even 
Otaheitean good manners would suffice any 
sensible shepherd in the case of Eva. For 
the rest, Lord Hayes, her unlucky husband, 
is arather better outlined character than 
any other of Mr. Benson’s that we have 
seen; but he is left almost entirely in 
outline. The lovers are calves. Gerty 
Carston, Eva’s rival, deserves something of 
the same qualified commendation as Hayes. 
The rest are shadows. But Mr. Benson has 
developed a new and very terrible habit of 
coming to the footlights and addressing his 
audience, for some pages at a time, on 
Wagner, the morals of his heroine (think of 
six pages from an author about the morals of 
his heroine), the blossoming of chestnut buds 
(as to which, by the by, he seems to have 
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a calendar of his own), and so forth. Now, 
there is nothing in the whole range of 
literature so perilous as the parabasis; and 
we implore Mr. Benson, if he values the 
welfare of whatever, as a writer, he would 
like his ‘“‘soul” to be called, to abstain 
from it henceforth and for ever. Lot him, 
when he is tempted to begin one, remember 
the admirable conduct of his own ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Ignorance,” who ‘sat long with 
paper spread before him and a pen in 
his hand, but wrote nothing.” Oh, wise 
Professor ! 


The space which we devote to Zhe Prisoner 
of Zenda shall be in inverse ratio to the en- 
joyment we have derived from it. Itisa 
roman de cape et d’épée ; ‘a Roman from head 
to foot,” as a Foreign Office aspirant once 
translated it— and from head to foot there is 
no fault to be found therewith. But this kind 
of Roman cannot, without damage, be 
analysed or discussed in detail. Although 
it certainly will not spoil the pleasure of 
reading Zhe Prisoner of Zenda to know 
beforehand the exact relationship between 
Rudolph MRassendyll and the King of 
Ruritania, or the strange uses to which 
ingenuity and valour combined may put a 
summer-house tea-table ; or by what a high 
courage love’s sacrifices can be actuated ; or 
what a deal of fighting a young man may 
go through with the blessing of the provi- 
dence of romance ; yet to know these things 
in detail may take a little of the bloom off. 
All that we think it necessary to say is that 
we bless Mr. Anthony Hope fervently, and 
that he shall be blessed by all good 
persons who read him. And we hope to 
bless him again if, as he darkly hints, he is 
going to tell us some day how Rudolf played 
out the unfinished set with Rupert Hentzau. 
Let none of the foolish talk about continua- 
tions deter Mr. Hope; but if he finds it in 
him to do more matter like this, let him go 
on unto the limits of Ze Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne plus Monte Cristo, and one faithful 
reader at least will sound the trumpets 
and beat the drum for him. 


As a foil to this excellent romance, one 
might find twenty worse books and not one 
better than Sainé Ann’s, Mr. Norris, it is 
true, works his story up at a certain point 
to tragedy, or at least melodrama; but the 
bulk of it is something quite different—the 
easy handling of everyday incident and 
dilemma, at which he is one of our very best 
plotters. The melodramatic passage just 
referred to does not, indeed, seem to us 
very happy; and the character of the per- 
son principally responsible for it, Robert 
Hamersley, though by no means impossible, 
is not made probable. The interest in the 
book lies in the excellent though slightly 


chuckle-headed hero, Arthur Foley, and the | 


two girls with whom he is in love at the 
same time. For though Mr. Norris hints a 
demure and orthodox doubt of the possi- 
bility, the thing is most undoubtedly possi- 
ble. Both these girls are good. The Eve, 
Rhoda Meynell, is by no means heavy, and 
the Lilith, Lola Hamersley, is as light and 
good as Mr. Pendennis’s souff’, till that un- 
lucky touch of melodrama comes and spoils 
everything. The subsidiary characters are 
in nocase despicable, though the good Colonel 
Meynell, like the bad Mr. Hamersley, is 











not made quite so possible as he might 
be with advantage. But Lola (in the Lilith 
way, of course) is really agreeable; and it 
only seems a pity that her diamond should 
have met such very ordinary pastes as 
the well-intentioned Radical prig, Lord 
Braunton, the chivalrous but chuckle- 
headed Arthur, and a French-American 
middle-aged millionaire to finish with. 
Not, by the way, that this last is likely to 
have been the finish. 

This agreeable variety is well maintained 
by the next two books on our list. The 
excellence of Mrs. Steel’s Indian tales may 
be still more apparent to those who know 
India itself than to others; but it cannot be 
missed by any competent judge. We think 
we remember making on a former occasion 
the criticism that this author sometimes 
leaves the exact drift of her story a little 
obscure to the running reader ; and we still 
see a few traces of this. But the running 
reader is a personage who, as we most 
fully admit, deserves to be humoured rather 
by the children of this world than by the 
children of light, and even he will have no 
difficulty with most of the tales in this 
collection. ‘‘The Bhut Baby” is perhaps 
the most pathetic of all, and in its 
picture of superstitious affection (which, 
if not so cowardly, is quite as cruel a 
thing as fear) the most horrible; but in 
pathos some may think it matched by the 
opening story, “The Flower of Forgive- 
ness.” ‘‘A Debt of Honour” is the most 
fantastic, and to us the most pleasing, while 
‘‘ Habitual Criminals” is certainly the most 
comic. ‘The Footstep of Death” is grim 
and good, while perhaps now that every- 
body takes fiction as everybody used to take 
sermons (only with a difference), ‘‘ London” 
is not the least worthy of attention. But 
to tell the truth, nothing here ought to be 
neglected, for there is in most places some- 
thing profitable for not too obtrusive ex- 
hortation, and almost everywhere something 
for enjoyment. 

We seem to have seen a critical statement 
to the effect that Mr. Arthur Paterson did 
not know how to tell his story ; as to which 
we can only observe, in the politest way in 
the world, that we fear the judge did not 
quite know how to give judgment. Mr. 
Paterson has indeed given no mean provo- 
cation by asserting that his account of the 
attempted exodus or hegira of the Nez 
Percés is “ strictly founded on fact,” which 
is, we Own, enough to irritate anybody. 
Nor is his book a novel of character. Its 
figures, indeed, are not unlifelike; but the 
heroine, Winnetka, is any good white or 
nearly white girl retransported to savagery ; 
her father, Joseph, any pattern chief; her 
lover, Eustace Haworth, any stout-hearted 
but not thick-headed English gentleman. 
Only ‘‘ White Bird,” perhaps, of all the 
personages, is really a person. But the 
wise reader will soon see that Mr. Paterson, 
while, as we have said, by no means offer- 
ing him stones in the way of figures, does 
not offer him bread of that particular kind. 
What he does offer is a singularly moving 
and very well told plain tale of incident ; 
and we at least have found the fortunes of 
the Nez Percés, and the question whether 
they will get ‘“‘ home,” interesting enough. 





Mr. Fergus Hume continues his Mysteries 
with as unflinching a sequence as if he had 
been born in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Personally, we find fifteenth 
century mysteries more interesting than his ; 
but that is not the general opinion, and 
Landy Court will keep up very fairly with 
the /Zunsom Cabs. We felt a little disappoint- 
ment when we found that ‘‘ Father Ching,” 
the Jesuit, was not, as we had hoped from 
his name, a lineal and scandalous descendant 
of St. Francis Xavier. But the Lametrys 
and their “ sacred ring,” and the very com- 
plicated way in which they murder and are 
suspected of murdering each other, will no 
doubt please the public better. 

GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 








SOME VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Bishop Lightfoot. (Macmillans.) When so 
many bulky biographies and autobiographies 
of persons relatively insignificant are thought 
worthy of publication, it is a matter for 
real regret that there should be no prospect 
of any adequate memoir of such a unique 
personality as the late Bishop of Durham. 
In default of any such biography, the many 
pupils and friends who revered and loved him 
will be glad to treasure this reprint of the 
excellent memorial article which appeared iu 
the Quarterly Review for January, 1893, an 
article which, though still remaining anonymous, 
evidently proceeded from the pen of one who 
had the privilege of admittance to the inner 
circle at Auckland Castle. Of special interest 
and novelty is the account of the Bishop’s 
earlier years, and of the debt he owed to his 
training under Dr. Prince Lee at Birmingham, 
who in nine years sent to Cambridge thirteen 
First Class men, of whom five were Senior 
Classics and eight became Fellows of Trinity, 
and who, through his distinguished pupils, may 
claim to have been the real founder of the 
modern Cambridge school of Biblical and 
Patristic criticism. Bishop Lightfoot’s lifelong 
reverence for the greatest of his predecessors in 
the see of Durham may, it would seem, be traced 
to the eloquent lectures on Butler which were 
delivered by Dr. Lee to his senior pupils: 
lectures of which a graphic account from Bishop 
Lightfoot’s pen has been inserted in this 
volume, which, it may be added, brings out in 
a brief but masterly manner the distinguishing 
characteristics of the great Bishop—his wide and 
accurate scholarship, his mastery of patristic 
literature, his judicial fairness in controversy, 
his quiet but delightful humour, his marvellous 
humility, his deep but unobtrusive piety, his 
princely munificence, and his single-hearted 
devotion to the work before him, whether at 
Cambridge or at Durham. A striking and 
most characteristic portrait forms the frontis- 
piece to this admirable little book, of which the 
sole demerit is its extreme brevity. 


Recollections of a Long Life. By John 
Stoughton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A 
catholic and charitable spirit is the honourable 
keynote of this autobiography. The author 
quotes with approval Dr. Pusey’s words about 
the Evangelicals :— 


‘‘ Ever sinca I knew them,’’ wrote Dr. Pusey, 
‘* which was not in my earliest years, I have loved 
those who are called Evangelicals. I loved them 
because they loved our Lord. I loved them for 
their zeal for souls. I often thought them narrow, 
yet I was often drawn to individuals among them, 
more than to others who held truths in common 
with myself, which the Evangelicals did not hold, 
at least not explicitly.’’ 


We are tempted to ask the question whether 
Dr. Pusey would have written thus, we will 
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not say of German Rationalists, but, let us say, 
of the author of Ecce Homo. We fear the 
sentence of the High Church divine would have 
been far different from that of his Noncon- 
formist admirer. Of this famous work Dr. 
Stoughton says :— 

‘‘ Whatever might be the views of the writer 
with regard to the nature of Jesus Christ, such a 
position as he reached seems to me to involve 
Christ's true and proper divinity. In other words, 
it is tantamount to saying that ‘ Jesus Ohrist is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’ ”’ 

Dr. Stoughton, in fact, thought that Prof. Seeley 
made admissions of such a nature as to afford a 
basis for convincing arguments ‘‘in favour of 
Evangelical Christianity.” Lord Shaftesbury 
regarded Ecce Homo as a work of a most per- 
nicious tendency. Dr. Stoughton endeavoured 
to persuade him otherwise ; but in the course of 
conversation he discovered that Lord Shaftes- 
bury had not read the book he so severely 
condemned. He adds that ‘‘Lord’Shaftesbury’s 
manner was not always the same.” To no 
religious denomination—not even excluding 
his own—is Dr. Stoughton more uniformly 
sympathetic than to the Church of England, 
especially to the liberal-minded members of 
that Church. Of Dean Stanley and Archbishop 
Tait he cannot speak too highly. These two 
earnest men, and Dr. Hook, the Dean of 
Chichester, enjoyed and valued his society. 
Chapter xii., which deals with the union of 
Church and Dissent, so far as it is possible, is 
the most interesting in the book. We have 
only space here for one more quotation :— 


‘‘ Archbishop Tait appreciated the relative position 
of Church and Dissent better than any other 
dignitary I have met with. He would say that 
Nonconformists had their traditions, organ- 
isations, endowments, and influence, which gave 
them a status they were not likely to surrender by 
bringing over what belonged to them into an 
Episcopalian organisation. A fraternal modus 
vivendi he regarded as the object to be aimed at, 
not an absorption of Dissenting bodies into the 
Establishment. He, no doubt, would have pre- 
ferred to see one great Church in England, under a 
moderate Episcopacy ; but he seemed to cherish 
little hope of any such object being accomplished.” 


We can recommend a book none of whose 
pages are disfigured by party spite; and we 
gladly pay this tribute of respect to Dr. 
Stoughton, whose life has combined the worship 
of God with the service of man. 


The Story of a Melanesian Deacon: Clement 
Marau. Written by himself. Translated by 
R. H. Codrington, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) Dr. 
Codrington is the greatest authority upon all 
Melanesian subjects. He has written two very 
learned books, The Melanesian Languages and 
Studies in the Anthropology and Folk-lore of the 
Melanesians. These works have received the 
highest praise from English and German 
critics ; but the number of those who appreciate 
them is of necessity limited, though the 
Anthropology and Folk-lore is very interesting. 
The present story of Clement Marau, which 
Dr. Codrington gives in a translation for 
English readers, is one which ought to have a 
wide circulation ; and Dr. Codrington may find, 
like Sir R. Burton, that a story book rings 
greater fame than years of study devoted to 
science. Clement Marau wrote his story of 
himself in Mota, and with a view to his own 
fellow-countrymen only. Dr. Codrington, 
who read the MS. when on a visit to Norfolk 
Island in 1893, felt that it deserved to be 
offered to English readers; and our thanks are 
due to him for his translation, which preserves 
the simplicity and, in some respects, the idiom 
of the writer. Anything which enables us to 
enter into the thoughts and feelings of a 
different race to ourselves must have it’s value, 
and this story shows in a surprising way the 
character of a Melanesian mind. Clement 


Marau gives a description of his first meeting 
with Bishop Patteson, which recalls the pathos 
of the Hebrew stories that are the delight 
of childhood and old age. The Mission 
ship was expected to bring back Clement’s two 
elder brothers, who had gone away with Bishop 
Patteson the year before. Unhappily, they had 
both died, and their father and his brother 
were very angry and grieved; but Clement 
was fascinated by the Bishop’s manner, and 
crept into the boat and gave himself up to go 
away with him, much to the indignation of the 
uncle, who was very nearly shooting the Bishop 
with poisoned arrows. At last the boy got 
leave to go, and he thus finishes the account of 
the event. ‘The evening was drawing on, the 
sun was sinking towards the west, as we rowed 
off to the ship and the people went up the 
steep paths into the island weeping as they 
went.”” Clement shows a considerable power 
of analysis in describing Bishop Patteson’s 
treatment cf his countrymen, and also his own 
mental and moral growth. The following is his 
idea of the meaning of the alphabet. ‘‘I came 
to see that what were called m anda, or s or 
o were names of the places and shapes of our 
mouths and tongues ; because when they were 
joined together one could say that they made 
real words such as came out of one’s mouth.” 
The story deserves to be read not only by those 
who are interested in the work of Bishop 
Patteson and the Melanesian Mission, but by all 
who care to learn something of the inner life 
and the mental and spiritual capacities of a 
black race. 


A Life of Benito Juarez, Constitutional 
President of Mexico. By Ulick R. Burke. 
(Remington.) The life of Juarez is well 


worth writing, if only as a forecast to show 
what the future of Spanish and Portuguese 
tropical America may possibly be, when the 
coloured races come to the front. For this 
pure-blooded Indian, who rose from poverty 
and ignorance, who was not only self- 
educated, but had also himself to create the 
materials for his higher education, will compare 
most favourably with any ruler of any race 
that has yet governed his native land. His 
only rival is his own fellow countryman and 
disciple, Porfirio Diaz. Mr. Burke tells the 
story of his life with all sympathy. It can 
hardly be called a brilliant book : it is a simple 
biography, and will be read not only for the 
story of Juarez himself, but also for the tale 
that is inseparable from it—the three years’ 
fantastic attempt at ruling Mexico by Maxi- 
nnilian of Miramar. Mr. Burke is, we think, 
a little hard on Maximilian, and does not give 
him credit enough for the good though vague 
intentions he really had. Lamentably as he 
failed in carrying out these intentions, he 
certainly meant his rule to be a benefit to the 
Mexicans; and the foreign intervention of 
which he was the victim and the scapegoat 
made Mexico a nation, and gave it something 
like a true patriotism. Our author glides 
too lightly over some of Juarez’ short- 
comings. It may be said in excuse that 
the confiscation and sale of church property 
has been a danger and a blot on all the Liberal 
legislation of the Latin races in both hemi- 
spheres; yet surely it was unwise of Juarez to 
decree this at a time when it was hardly 
possible that any considerable portion of the 
results of the sale of these enormous possessions, 
and the confiscation of this vast wealth, could 
come into the public treasury. The decree added 
greatly to his enemies, and the proceeds did 
not avuil to stave off financial difficulties for a 
single year. As Mr. Burke well observes, 
finance was Juarez’ weakest point. Little 
opportunity indeed could he have had to master 
this part of the science of government. There 
were none to teach him, no sound precedents to 





guide him in his native land. Personally he 








was honest and incorrupt. We could wish to 
have heard more of his five years’ presidency 
after the execution of Maximilian. This is not 
the most romantic, but it is the most instructive 
art of his career; and it issadly scamped here. 
t us be grateful, however, for what Mr. Burke 
gives us. His work will not have been written 
in vain if it helps in the least to do away with 
the remnants of that insolent and foolish con- 
tempt of the average Englishman for those 
whom he calls “ niggers.”” Handicapped though 
they are by ancestral traditions of wrong 
suffered and of wrong done, they are sometimes 
of as great moral worth and of almost equal 
capacity and energy as himself. This is the 
lesson of the life of Juarez. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE hope has often been expressed that some 
of the many Sanskrit writings that were cer- 
tainly carried to China during the Middle Ages 
might yet be found in that country. Hitherto 
no authentic information has been received, 
though Dr. Edkins caught sight of some 
inscribed palm-leaves in a ruined Buddhist 
monastery, in the province of Chekiang, about 
thirty years ago. This monastery was recently 
visited by Dr. A. O. Franke, a pupil of Prof. 
Kielhorn, of Gottingen, who was able to take 
photographs and tracings of the writing. It 
turns out to be in the Nepalese character of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. We hope to 
print shortly Prof. Kielhorn’s report on this 
interesting discovery, together with his trans- 
script of the text, which is unfortunately in a 
very fragmentary condition. 

A sERIEs entitled ‘Studia Sinaitica”’ is 
being issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, from MSS. photographed in the convent 
library by Mrs. 8. 8. Lewis. Parts I and III. 
are catalogues of the Syriac and Arabic MSS. 
compiled by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, 
under the direction of the Archbishop of Mount 
Sinai. Part II. is an Arabic version of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, and part of Ephesians, transcribed 
by Mrs. Gibson from a ninth century MS. As 
all Arabic versions hitherto known, with one 
doubtful exception, have been made by western 
scribes, the judgment of scholars with regard 
to this one is awaited with considerable interest. 
Part IV. is a tract of Plutarch’s on the advan- 
tage to be derived from a man’s enemies, tran- 
scribed by Mr. Rendel Harris from the 
Aristides MS., and edited by Dr. Eberhard 
Nestlé. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish imme- 
diately, in a limited edition and handsomely 
printed, a volume of Latin Prose Versions, by 
various scholars, edited by Prof. G. G. Ramsay, 
of Glasgow. Among the contributors are 
Conington, Shilleto, Henry Nettleship, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, Prof. Butcher, Prof. Postgate, 
the Rev. W. W. Merry, the Rev. E. C. Wick- 
ham, Dr. J. E. Sandys, Dr. J. 8. Reid, Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, and Mr. E. D. A. Morshead. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have in 
the press a new work by Mr. David G. Ritchie, 
of Jesus College, Oxford, on Natural Rights. 
The first part will contain an historical sketch 
of the theory of natural rights and of the in- 
fluence of the idea of ‘‘ nature” in ethics and 
politics, followed by a philosophical analysis of 
the conception of “right.” The second part 
will examine in detail the more important of 
the alleged natural rights, which have been 
conspicuous in the American and French 
Declarations—the question of toleration being 
discussed at greatest length. None of the con- 
tents of the book have previously appeared in 
print, except a chapter on ‘‘The Right of 
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Property,” which is published this month, in 
an Italian translation, in Za Riforma Sociale. 
The work will form a volume in ‘‘ The Library 
of Philosophy,” of which Mr. J. H. Muirhead 
is editor. 


Mr. Epwarp Cropp will shortly issue, 
through Messrs. Longmans, an abridgment of 
his Story of Creation, under the title of ‘A 
Primer of Evolution.” The book will be copy- 
righted in the United States. 

Messrs. Rivincron, Percivan & Co. 
announce for early publication: Railway Policy 
in India, by Mr. Horace Bell, consulting 
engineer for State Railways to the Government 
of India. This work is, by permission, based 
upon the records of the Government, but must 
in no way be regarded as having any official 
authority. 


Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’s forecast, 7'he Great 
War in England in 1897, will be published by 
the Tower Publishing Company early in June, 
illustrated by Mr. T. 8. C. Crowther, who is 
responsible for the military pictures, and by 
Capt. Cyril Field, who has portrayed the 
naval incidents. In order that the descriptions 
of our forts and the topographical details shall 
be correct, the author has visited, in company 
with military and naval experts, every town 
and village in which hostilities are supposed to 
occur. 


Messrs. SwAN SonnenscHEetn & Co. will 
publish immediately a novel by a new writer, 
Mr. John Meredith, entitled Laura Arbuthnot. 
It deals with the efforts of an ostracised woman 
to reconstruct her life, and the attempts of 
other people to render such reconstruction 
impossible. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish next 
week a novel, in three volumes, by Mr. George 
Halse, entitled Phil Hathaway’s Failures. 


Mr. Artuvur L. SALMON is about to repub- 
lish, with Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., half a 
dozen of his poems from the magazines. 


Mavurvus Joxat has granted to Mr. Louis 
Felbermann, the hon. secretary of the Hun- 
garian Association in London, the sole right to 
translate and publish his works in Great 
Britain and the colonies. 


Tue titles of the publications to be issued 
under the direction of Mr. J. M. Stoddart (for 
many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine), 
are Zhe New Science Review (a quarterly, to 
appear in July), and Zhe Transatlantic (a 
monthly). The new periodicals will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and the 
United States. 


A NEw edition of Scrivelsby: the Home of 
the Champions, by Mr. Samuel Lodge, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It has been revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, and now contains an extended 
pedigree of the Dymoke family. 


In the course of a month the first thousand 
of Mr. William Canton’s little book, Z'he Jn- 
visible Playmate, has been exhausted, and a 
second edition is on the point of publication. 
i American edition bas also been arranged 
or. 


Messrs. SourHam & Co., of St. Paul’s- 
buildings, Paternoster-row, have conceived the 
idea of compiling a Guide and Directory of 
Publishers, Periodicals, and Newspapers, with 
the special object of helping authors to ascer- 
tain beforehand where their MSS. are most likely 
to find acceptance. Messrs. Southam & Co. 
will be glad to receive any suggestions on the 
subject. 

In the list of “ birthday ” honours, are the 
names of Mr, Isaac Pitman, originator of the 

honographic system of shorthand ; and Mr. T. 

emyss Reid, editor of the Speaker, who have 





both been knighted. The following is the text 
of the letter which the Prime Minister addressed 
to Mr. Pitman on the occasion :— 


‘*Itis with great pleasure that I make the intima- 
tion to you that the Queen has been pleased to 
confer on you the honour of knighthood. I have 
recommended this distinction on the ground of 
your great services to stenograpby, and the im- 
mense utility of that art. It was always a 
cherished hope of mine to obtain a recognition of 
these, which it is a sensible satiefaction to have 
realised.” 


From Tuesday to Thursday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late William Parker Hammond, 
of Pampisford Hall, near Cambridge. It is a 
good working collection of standard modern 
works in history, archaeology, and art; but it 
does not appear to include any of those rarities 
which are now alone sought after. We may, 
however, mention a copy of Pennant’s Account 
of London (6 vols., 1805), illustrated with about 
1300 additional portraits and plates. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tux following is the list of those upon whom 
it is proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford, at the ensuing Encaenia : 
the Earl of Kimberley, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Sir Edward Fry (late Lord Justice), 
Lord Justice Davey, Captain Mahan, Prof. 
Palmer (of Dublin), Prof. J. H. Middleton (of 
Cambridge), Prof. W. M. Ramsay (of Aberdeen), 
M. Emile Boutmy, and Mr. Francis Galton. 


Tue Speaker of the House of Commons has 
been elected by the master and fellows of 
Balliol to be visitor of their college, in the 
room of the late Lord Bowen. 

Mr. G. W. Prornero, of King’s College, 
has been approved by the general board of 
studies at Cambridge for the degree of doctor 
in letters. We understand that Mr. Prothero 
is a candidate for the newly-founded chair of 
history at Edinburgh. 


AmonG the candidates for the chair of his- 
tory at Glasgow are—Mr. Oscar Browning; 
Prof. Tout, of Owens College; Prof. Ashley, 
of Harvard; Prof. Montagu, of University 
College, London ; and Mr. H. Morse Stephens. 


Tue election to the Adams chair of Arabic at 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Robertson Smith, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, 


Tue Rede Lecture at Cambridge will be 
delivered by Mr. J. W. Clark, Registrary of the 
University, on Wednesday, June 13. The place 
chosen is one of the lecture rooms of the New 
Museum, on account of the convenience for 
illustrating the lecture with lantern slides. 
The subject is ‘‘The Position, Arrangement, 
and Fittings of Libraries during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, with Special Notes 
on the System of Chaining Books.” 


Pror. Ruys will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford next Friday, in the hall of Jesus 
College, upon ‘‘ The Ancient Britons.” 


THE following have been appointed a select 
committee to prepare a statute for carrying into 
effect the resolutions recently adopted by Con- 
gregation at Oxford, for establishing new 
degrees to be conferred after a special course of 
study or research: The Provost of Oriel, Prof. 
Bywater, Prof. Poulton, Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson, the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, and 
Mr. Joseph Wells. 


THE Oxford Magazine for May 30 contains 
an admirable obituary notice of the late George 
John Romanes, contributed by E. B. P. 


Mr. Srpney HIcKson, some time od 
professor of anatomy at Oxford, has n 
appointed to the Beyer chair of zoology in 





Owens College, Manchester, vacant by the 
death of Dr. A. Milnes Marshall. 


THE Scottish Universities Commission have 
recently issued a draft ordnance for the en- 
couragement of original research, which 
deserves the attention of those who are con- 
sidering similar schemes at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Senatus Academicus is 
empowered to make regulations, under which 
graduates and others may be permitted to 
engage in special study or scientific investiga- 
tion within the university. The University 
Court may establish research fellowships, and 
may also make grants in aid of the expenses of 
special research. Research students may be 
admitted to the degrees of Doctor of Science 
and Doctor of Letters, after two years’ 
residence, and on the presentation of an 
approved thesis; but it is provided that a 
period of not less than five years must have 
elapsed since their graduation in arts. 








OBITUARY. 
THE HON. RODEN NOEL 


A WIDE circle of friends will have been shocked 
to hear the news of the death of Roden Noel. 
It is less than three weeks since he came up to 
London from his home in West Brighton to 
lecture on the poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson 
before the Irish Literary Society—for he 
reckoned himself an Irishman on the mother’s 
side. Then he started for a trip to the Con- 
tinent, and died very suddenly from heart 
disease at Maintz. Up till a few years ago 
he had lived an active life, enjoying to the 
full walking, climbing (above all), swimming, 
and never so happy as when sharing the out- 
of-door pursuits of the common folk. These 
democratic sympathies were very conspicuous 
in his latest book, Poor People’s Christmas. 
Not less marked in his character was a vein of 
mysticism, which was, perhaps, derived from 
the strange experiences he met with during an 
early tour in Eastern lands, and was certainly 
intensified by his philosophical studies. At 
heart he was a genuine poet, brimming over 
with enthusiasm, sympathy, ani imagination. 
But, unfortunately, in these days of con- 
summate craftsmanship, he was lacking in that 
one talent which so many of his inferiors 
possess. Also, he wrote too much; and pos- 
terity will remember him only in Anthologies. 
Those, however, who were privileged to know 
him, will long cherish his memory as a brilliant 
talker, an appreciative and charitable critic, 
and a most affectionate friend. 





PROF. LEWIS FELMERI. 

Dr. Lewis FEtMfRI, the newly elected Rector 
Magnificus of the University of Kolozsviir, 
died at that town on May 22, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. ; 

Dr. Felméri’s name was not unknown in 
London among those who are interested in 
education. He spent some time in England 
during the winter of 1879-80, having been 
sent on a mission by Dr. Trefort, Hungarian 
Minister for Worship and Education, to study 
and report on education in England. Tie 
result of his inquiries was contained in two 
stout octavo volumes, for which the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences awarded him a prize. Of 
this report the present writer wrote a summary 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, and it was also 
reviewed in the Journal of Education. He 
wrote besides a book on “The Theory of Edu- 
cation,” and articles and reviews without 
number. 

Born at Sz¢ékely-Udvarhely, the son of 
poor parents, Dr. Felméri, as professor at 
Kolozsvar, was one of the founders of the 
Emke, « society for the maintenance of what- 
aver is Hungarian in Transylvania. Aap 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Boletin of the Real Academia de la Historia 
for April contains the report of Seiior Madrazo 
on Hinojosa’s ‘ Material es para la Historia de 
Espaiia en el Archivo secreto de la Santa Sede.” 
In eighteen months Hinojosa examined some 
30,000 volumes of printed documents and MSS. 
in various collections in Rome and Italy, and 
gives a more or less detailed catalogue of them. 
The work will be indispensable to all students 
of Spanish history. The rest of the number is 
occupied with an account of the Councils of 
Carrion and Leon in the early years of the 
twelfth century, and notices of Roman remains 
that have been found recently in Almeria and 
elsewhere. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dentro, G., u. G. v. Bezoup. Die kirchliche Baukunst des 
Al . 6. Lig. Stuttgart: Cotta. 42 M. 

De tA Ferritee, H. Deux Drames d’amour: Anne de 
Boleyn—Elisabeth. Paris: Ollendorff. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Donisoy, L. es. de Vigny et la poésie politique. Paris: 


y . 50 c. 
Fanivetii. A. Grillparzer u. Lope de Vega. Berlin: Felber. 
6 M. 50 Pf. 


Frvituer, Madame Octave. Quelques années de ma vie. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr 50c. 

Pucias, O. Chapu: sa Vie et son (Zuvre. Paris: Plon. 
12 


Tr. 

Fitui0n, E. Entre Slaves. Paris: Bellier. 3 fr. £0 c. 

JacotuioT, L. Le Voyage au pays des jungles. Paris: 
Dentu. 4 fr. é 

ayy Joseph. Pages républicaines. Paris: Alcan. 
8 fr. 50 c. 

Reiskioip, la Baronne Waldemar de. Le Carmel de Ja 
Vallée des Consuls. Paris: André. 5f. 

Steriot, P. Les travaux publics et les mines. Paris: 
Rothschild. 40 fr. 

Sfour, Mémoires du général comte de. Un aide de camp de 
Napoléon. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Tvercx, H. Die Uebereinstimmung v. Kuno Fischers u. 
—, Tiircks Hamlet-Erkli:tung. Jena: Mauke. 
1M. q 

Vreuy, A. L'Eseadron des Cent-Gardes. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. 7 fr. 50 c. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Politische Reden. 10. Bd. 1834-5. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 
Grave. J.B. Geschichte der Benediktiner-Abtei Abdinghof 
_ in Paderborn. Paderborn: Junsermann. 2 M. 75 f. 
Zaun, A. Studien iib. Johannes Calvin. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1 M. €0 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Britzetmayr, M. Hymenomyceten. XII. Hymenomyceten 
aus Siidbayern. 10. Ti. Berlin: Friedliinder. 30 M. 
= .4 E. a = Ly 4 z =, elektrischen 

rscheinungen auf Grun e der mamik. 2, 
Thi. 1. Abschn. Berlin: Diimmler. 3 M. , 
Lavcue, W. Deutsche Pomologie. Berlin: Parey. 25 M. 
Mrver, A. B. Die Philippinen. IL. Negritos. Dresden: 
Stengel. 100 M. 


Bismarck, Fiirst v. 


PHILOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY, ETC. 


Biase, H. Geschichte d. Plusquamperfekts im Latein 
Giessen: Ricker. 3 M. — — 

Carnitas, A. Nouvelles sources de Moise de Khoren. 
Supplément. Wien: Gerold & Co. 3M. 50 Pf. 

Hey 7 ms AY eee! des franzisischen Adjectivs. Leipzig : 


Morcensrery, O. Curae Catullianae. Gr.-Lichterfeld. 1M. 

Ecureiner, Th, _ Die Alexandrinische Toreutik. Untersuch- 
ungen iib. die griech. Goldschmiedekunst im Ptolemiier- 
reiche. 1.Thl. Leipzig: Hirzel. 10 M. 

Srvpien zum germanischen Alliterationsvers. Hrsg. v. M. 
Kaluza, 2. Hft. Berlin: Felber. 2M. 40 Pf, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOME NEW GREEK PAPYRI. 
: Vienna : May 19, 1894, 

In view of the controversy proceeding in the 
ACADEMY on the text of the Septuagint and the 
Bible, if for nothing else, your readers will pro- 
bably be interested to hear about several Greek 
papyri and vellum fragments, which I obtained 
in Cairo, 

Of these, far the most important is a papyrus 
contelning Ezekiel v. 12 to vi. 3 in Origen’s text 
. Septuagint, as is shown by the use of 
b - exaplaric signs. The papyrus is ascribed 
- y t. Karl Wessely to the end of the third or 

: beginning of the fourth century A.D. : i.e., 
only fifty or sixty years after the death of 








Origen, and a 300 years before the 
date of the earliest MS. of Ezekiel, which con- 
tains the readings of Origen, the Codex 
Marchalianus, ascribed to the seventh century. 
— this Codex the papyrus differs in several 
places. 

Of less interest are a small fragment of the 
‘Canticum Canticorum,”’ perhaps of the seventh 
century, and four fragments of Homer, 
belonging to the first three or four centuries 
A.D. Of these the largest contains thirty-three 
lines of Book VIII. of the Iliad, the others 
belong to Books VIII. and XII. of the Lliad, 
and V. of the Odyssey. 

The rest of the papyri consist mainly of letters 
and law-documents of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries. Among them may be men- 
tioned a fragment of a Latin-Greck vocabulary, 
Greek characters being used for the Latin 
words; a document dated in the reign of 
Pertinax, an emperor whose name has been 
very rarely found in papyri; and the beginning 
of a contract written in uncials in 205-6 A.D., 
the fourteenth year of the emperors Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, whose name was 
subsequently erased. 

The vellum fragments include small pieces of 
chaps. xii. and xiii. of Zachariasin the Septua- 
gint, and of chap. viii. of St. Mark’s Gospel, in 
uncial hands closely resembling those of the 
earliest Biblical codices, and therefore pro- 
bably not later than the fifth century. 

B. P. GRENFELL. 








SOME ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES, 
Oxford: May 20, 1894. 

As Mr. Bradley’s Part of the New English 
Dictionary is now steadily progressing through 
the letter F, it may be well to place on record 
early instances of two / words which will be 
found in a volume of Old English interlinear 
glosses to Aldhelm and other authors that I 
hope to send to the press this summer. 

The one is “ fledged,” Middle English fligge, 
Jlegge, for which the dictionaries give no quota- 
tion earlier than from the fifteenth century. 
In Skeat’s Htymological Dictionary it is regarded 
as a Scandinavian loan-word, from Old Norse 
fleygr; butin the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society for 1881-2 Prof. Zupitza 
pointed out the impossibility of such a deriva- 
tion, and showed that it must come from an 
unrecorded Old English flycge (Ettmiiller cites 
the word, but without reference) — Modern 
German /liigge, the English form “ fledged” 
having the Kentish e in place of the Midland i. 
The word conjectured by Prof. Zupitza actually 
exists; for I recently met with an eleventh 
century instance of it among some glosses to 
the Fables of Avianus, where a scribe has ex- 
plained the Latin inplumes by un/jligge. 

Of the word “flank” the dictionaries seem 
to record no instance earlier than about 1300, 
but it must have been introduced (probably 
from Old French) some two centuries before 
that; for in a Prudentius MS. in the British 
Museum I found a number of Old English 
glosses written apparently about the end of 
the eleventh century, and among them ilia = 
jlances. As other English glosses in the same 
MS. have the weakened ending -es (for -as) in 
the plural (e.g., blaedes, oferfenges, strenges, &c.), 
there can be no doubt that this flances is an 
early instance of the use of the word in 
English. 

In the preface to my JTistory of the Holy Rood- 
Tree, I mentioned that the instance of the word 
*‘root”’ which occurs on page 4, was the 
oldest hitherto recorded (the MS. was written 
about 1150-1175). I had overlooked a some- 
what earlier example in the Peterborough 
Chronicle for the year 1127, gif he mihte ben 
rotfest on Engleland (rotfest, ‘‘ rootfast,” is from 
Old Norse rét/astr). 





The same Rood-Tree legend contains three 
early instances of the word “‘ hoop” ; to these 
I can now add a fourth, though somewhat 
later, example of the word from one of the 
MSS. of the so-called Consiliatio Cnuti recently 
edited by Liebermann. In the MS. belonging 
to the Earl of Leicester, written about 1230, 
there is an explanation given of the expression 
collarium canis, which runs as_ follows: 
*‘Anglice dicitur hundes hoppe quasi canis 
circularium, quia hip = circulus” (cf. Lieber- 
mann, p. 29), 

Of the word “ Puck” the earliest instance 
given in the dictionaries is from the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Ia the Englische 
Studien xi. 511, Kluge called attention to an 
Old English gloss in the Prudentius MS. at 
Boulogne (ed. Holder, Germania, vol. xxiii.) 
which, as printed, reads, vagantes daemones —- 
wandrigende wucan ; and he suggested, no doubt 
rightly, that wucan has been misread for pucan. 
Ihave since found an undoubted example of 
the word in an Old English gloss (eleventh 
century) to Aldhelm’s Riddles, where larbula is 
rendered by puca; and I believe we also have 
the same word in the pucan wylle (goblin’s 
well) which occurs in a charter of King 
Edmund, a.p. 946, relating to -land in 
Somerset (Birch, Cart. Sax. ii., 575). Wemay, 


therefore, admit paca into our Old English 


dictionaries as a well authenticated word (c/. 
Old Norse pki). The derived form “ puckle,” 
which Haliiwell cites as meaning “spirit, 
ghost,” is the Old English piicel (cf. Kluge, 
l.c.), and Kluge compares with it the Pucelan 
cyrice (Pucklechurch, co. Gloucester) in the 
Chronicle. 
ARTHUR 8. NArrer. 








SOME OLD-ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. 
London : May 20, 1894. 

The index to Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus 
identifies the .77welburhe heme diche of charter 
No. 654 with Alderbury in Wiltshire. The 
identification is, on the face of it, absurd, as 
the charter relates to land at Littleton-on- 
Severn, in Gloucestershire; but this is not the 
only blunder involved. The date of the charter 
is 986, but the schedule of boundaries as given 
by Kemble (from a MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury) is a modernised version in the orthography 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The 
scribe has mistaken a thorn for a wyn; the 
original reading must have been //pelburhe- 
hima dic, the dike of the inhabitants of thel- 
burh’s “ him ”—ithelburh being the name of 
a woman, not of a place. 

Writers of histories of England are accus- 
tomed to say that King Alfred married ‘‘ the 
daughter of Aithelred, surnamed the Mickle, 
ealdorman of the Gainas, whose name survives 
in Gainsborough ” (Freeman, article ‘‘ 7lfred” 
in the Dictionary of National Biography). Now 
Gegnesburh certainly does not mean “ the fort 
of the Gainas,” for the first element of the 
name is a genitive singular; and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is not a particle of 
evidence that Asser’s Gaini lived near Gains- 
borough at all. If that writer’s @®thelred 
Mucil is the same person as the ‘‘ Mucel dux,” 
‘*Mucoel dux,” who subscribes various charters, 
it would seem more likely that he had to do 
with Western than with Eastern Mercia.* The 
name cannot be the Old-English mycel. I do 
not know it as a Welsh name, or I should think 
he might have been a Briton who had assumed 
the name of Aithelred on his marriage with the 
Mercian princess, Eadburh. It would be well 
to discard the pseudo-English form Gainas, as 


* In 836 he obtained a life interest in ten hides 
of land in Worcestershire. In 840 he subscribed 
a charter relating to Bromyard in Herefordshire. 
Is it a mere coincidence that in Bromyard parish 
there is a place called Gaines ? 
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there is a possibility that Asser’s Gaini may be 
a formation of his own with the Latin suffix 
-inus, though it may represent an O.E, Gegnas 
or Giingas. 

It is stated in many popular books that the 
name of Anglesey means ‘‘ Englishmen’s 
island.” Apart from the intrinsic unlikelihood 
of this meaning, the Old-English expression of 
it would have been Engla-ig, which would 
have given some such modern form as Ingley. 
The name is the Old-Norse Oaguls-ey, perhaps 
meaning ‘‘ the island of the strait.” 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








CHAUCER’S TOWN OF LEPE. 
Cambridge: May 26, 1894. 

Chaucer mentions the town of Lepe twice in 
his Pardoner’s Tale, and tells us it is in Spain. 
Tyrwhitt says that, according to the geo- 
graphers, it is not far from Cadiz. I find a 
fuller account in Pineda’s Spanish Dictionary 
(1740) ; 
** Lepe, a Town in the Province of Andaluzia in 
Spain, on the banks of the river Salies, not far 
from Ayamonte, and half a league from the Sea; 
has a good old Castle, a fruitful Territory, 700 
Inhabitants, one Parish, one Monastery of Friars, 
and one of Nuns. Anciently called Leptis.’’ 


Ayamonte is very easy to find, for it is close 
to the southern extremity of the boundary 
between Spain and Portugal. It thus appears 
that Lepe was the nearest place to England 
whence wines could come from the South of 
Spain. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Bvypay, June 8, 7.30 pm. Ethical: ‘‘ Religion and Doc- 
trine,”’ by Prof. E. 8. Brealey. 
Monpay, June 4, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute: * Causes of 


the Ice Age,”’ by Mr. Warren Upham. 
5 p.m. yal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting 


7.30 p.m. Carlyle Society: ‘ Ruskin and Econo- 
mics,” by Dr. W. C. Coupland. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: **The Immateriality of the 
Rational Soul,”’ by Dr. W. L. Gildea. 

Turspay, June 5, 3 p.m. Royai Institution: ‘‘ The Modern 
Microscope,” IfI , by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 

5 p.m. ~eH Literary Society: “ Russian 
Ideals,’ by Mr. K. Kushkotf. 

8 > Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘An Unknown 
Aramaic Version, by Theodosius of Rome, of the Song 
of the Three Children,” by the Rev, Dr. E. Gaster; “‘ The 
God Ninip,” by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches. 

8.30 p.m. Z ological: ‘The Opossums of the Serra 
dos Orgaos, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil,’’ by Dr. E. A. Goeldi; 
** The New Algerian Gazelle, Gazella loderi,’ by Mr. O. 
Thomas; “ Necrolemur and its Aftfinitier, and Retro- 
gressive Evolution in the Lemuroids and the Mammals. 
generally,”’ by Dr. C. I. Forsyth Major; “* An Abnormal 
Vertebral Column of the Bull-frog,”’ by Dr. W. B . 

Wreopwespay, June 6,4p.m. Archaeological Institute: “ An 
Early Seventeenth Century Contract for the making of an 
Organ for the Chapel in Chirk Castle by a hitherto un- 
recorded Organ-maker,”’ by Dr. E. J. Hopkins; “ Certain 
Methods of nM! Heads of Societies practised in the 
Middle Ages,” by Dr. J. Wickham Legg. 

8 =. Geological: ** The Banded Structure of 
Bome Tertiary Gabbros in the Isle of Skye,” by Sir 
Archibald Geikie and Mr. J. J. H. Teall; “The - 
boniferous Dolerites and Tuffs of Derbyshire,’ by Mr. 
H. H. Arnold-Semrose; ‘‘ The Origin of the Permain 
Breccias of the Midlands, and a Comparis 2n of them with 
the Upper Carboniferous Glacial Deposits of India and 
Australia,”’ by Mr. R. D. Oldham. 

8pm. Elizabethan: ‘'Spenser’s Heroines,’ by Mr. 
L. Arthur Edminson. 

Tuvaspay, June 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Egyptian 
Decorative Art,” IIL., by Prof. Petrie. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘Stipules and the Protection of 
Buds,”’ by Sir Joha Lubbeck. 

8p.m Chemical: ** The Nature of Phosph srescence,”” 
by Mr. Herbert Jackson; ** The Crystallography of tne 
Normal Sulphates of Potassium Rubidium and Cassium,”’ 
by Mr A. E. Tatton ; “‘ The Boiling Points of Homologous 
*Compounds,” II., by Dr. James Walker. 

8 80p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faipay, June 8,9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Newtonian 
Constant of Gravitation,’”” by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

Saturpay, June 98pm. Royal Institution: ‘The Stage 
and Society,” III., by Mr. R. W. Lowe. 

3.45p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 

4p.m. Zrological : “* Sketches in Geographical Dis- 
tribution,” 1V., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 








SCIENCE. 


SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. 
Thorpe. (Macmillans.) Prof. Thorpe has been 
well advised in gathering into a single volume 
a dozen lectures, addresses, and memoirs, in 
which, from time to time, he had discussed 
the discoveries of many eminent workers 
in chemistry and chemical physics. The 
work does not profess to offer a com- 
plete history of the sciences of which it 
treats: the names of Black, Dalton, Davy, 
Berzelius, Liebig, and Hofmann, are indeed 
only incidentally mentioned. But we are here 
presented with well-drawn studies of Robert 
Boyle, Michael Faraday, and Thomas Graham 
among the physicists, and of Joseph Priestley, 
Henry Cavendish, Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 
Friedrich Woéhler, Jean Baptiste André Dumas, 
Hermann Kopp, and Dmitri Ivanowitsh 
Mendeleeff among the chemists. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on modern synthetical 
chemistry, which may be said to date from the 
year 1828, when Wohler effected the trans- 
formation of the artificial salt ammonium 
cyanate into the natural base, urea. There is 
a tendency, even among men of culture, to 
confuse the sciences of chemistry and physics. 
For example, Faraday is constantly spoken 
of as a great chemist. The cenledion 
has been emphasised of recent years by 
the fact that several important chairs of 
chemistry are now occupied by physicists. 
Moreover, the two sciences have become more 
and more interwoven, physical conceptions 
having served to explain many of the purely 
chemical properties and transformations of 
matter. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that a very large number of Prof. Thorpe’s 
pages are occupied with an account of dis- 
coveries in physics. All is clearly told in 
simple language; nor are the picturesque and 
playful touches, which impart vitality to 
biographical sketches, wanting in these essays. 
The author can be emphatic enough when 
occasion demands, as in his authoritative 
defence (pp. 110-141) of the claims of Priestley 
and Cavendish to certain important discoveries 
which M. Berthelot, the perpetual secretary of 
the Académie des Sciences, virtually assigns to 
Lavoisier. Lavoisier did indeed overthrow the 
theory of phlogiston, but he did not discover 
oxygen, nor the composition of water. 
The book before us is well printed, and its com- 
ponent essays have been carefully revised. 
There are, however, a few misprints and mis- 
takes which have escaped correction. Robert 
Boyle, the seventh son of an earl, is not 
accurately described as a ‘“‘ young nobleman” 
(p. 3). The year 1703 (p. 96) is given as the 
date on which Lavoisier, who was not born 
until 1743, was placed on the Administrative 
Committee of the Ferme-général. On p. 284 
the word “tubes” has been substituted for 
cubes, destroying the sense of the statement. 
And the common mistake of compositors and 
chemical beginners in writing ‘‘ phosphorous,” 
when the element phosphorus is meant, is per- 
petrated on p. 352. 


Physiological Chemistry of the Animal Body. 
By Arthur Gamgee. (Macmillans.) Though 
practically an independent work, this text- 
book forms the second volume of a treatise, of 
which the first volume was published in 1880 
under the above title, and in which the ele- 
mentary tissues of the animal body, including 
the blood, the lymph, and the chyle, were dis- 
cussed from the chemical standpoint. The work 
now before us is devoted to the consideration 
of the physiological chemistry of digestion in 
health and in disease. It is a great deal more 
than a well-ordered compilation. Not only 





have all the more important original memoirs 


bearing on his subject been consulted; but Dr. 
Gamgee has critically weighed the conclusions 
of other physiologists, modifying or extending 
them, in not a few instances, by means of 
researches conducted by himself, It would be 
impossible, within the limits of a necessarily 
brief notice, to offer a detailed estimate of the 
value of Dr. Gamgee’s text-book; one can but 
commend it in general terms as affording the 
fullest and most exact account, in the English 
language, of the physiological chemistry 
of digestion. To this most inadequate expres- 
sion of approval may be added a few words as 
to the arrangement and mode of treatment of 
the subjects discussed in the volume. The 
author begins by describing the production and 
the functions of saliva, adding at the close of 
chap. i. directions for its analysis. Gastric 
digestion and the gastric juice are next dis- 
cussed in the same manner, but with the 
greater fulness which the importance of these 
subjects demands. Chap. iii. is occupied with 
an account of the pancreas, pancreatic juice, and 
pancreatic digestion. The bile and its numerous 
constituents are treated of in the two succeed- 
ing chapters; while in chaps. vi., vii., and 
viii. are described jaundice and the action of 
cholalogues, the formation of biliary calculi, 
and the analysis of bile and biliary products. 
The intestinal canal, the intestinal juice, and 
the action of intestinal micro-organisms, are 
fully discussed in the light of recent investiga- 
tions, in chapters ix.to xi. The large intestine 
and the processes of which it is the seat are 
described in chapter xii. A concluding chapter 
treats of the modifications observed in the 
chemical processes of digestion in some divisions 
of the animal kingdom. The volume concludes 
with six appendices, most of which are devoted 
to chemical methods as applied to physiological 
laboratory work. We are glad to see that the 
author has availed himself of the masterly 
researches of Dr. C. A. MacMunn in the 
spectroscopy of biliary pigments (see the 
coloured plates, i. and ii.) Two misprints 
only, not noticed in the corrigenda, have we 
met with. The second of them, which occurs 
in the table on page 132, is the more important, 
and will, we fear, puzzle any student who 
is working through this text-book. Twenty- 
seven percentages are wrongly given, owing to 
the order of the elements having been changed 
from nitrogen, sulphur, oxygen, to oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur. Readers of this table will 
be surprised to see that the albumoses contain 
24 per cent. of sulphur and little more than 
1 per cent of nitrogen. The other misprint, 
for so it seems, will be found on page 121, in 
the schema of proteid decomposition by acids, 
where the names of the three end-products— 
hemipeptone, leucin, and tyrosin—are printed 
twice over. 


The Alchemical Essence and the Chemical 
Element. By M. M. P. Muir. (Longmans.) 
The alternative title of this booklet is ‘‘An 
Episode in the Quest of the Unchanging.” It 
is a well-written essay, discussing the problem 
of the essential unity of matter without throw- 
ing any new light on it, unless the suggestion 
(p. 90) as to the constitution of the hydrogen- 
atom be really novel. It is difficult to see why 
these pages have been published in a separate 
form, or to define the class of readers for whose 
fintruction they were intended. Yet they may 
serve as a caution against the revival of the un- 
ruitful speculations of the alchemists. 


Manures and the Principles of Manuring. By 
©. M. Aikman. (Blackwoods.) This technical 
manual contains several well-written chapters, 
such as those on ‘‘ Nitrogen in relation to Agri- 
culture,” ‘ Nitrification,” and ‘‘ Farm-yard 





Manure.” But the book is not uniformly 
good. The author has not studied the 
Jahresbericht der Agrikultur-Chemie, the 
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Versuchs-stationen, and the Annales Agrono- 
miques as he ought to have done. He has 
relied too much on second-hand authorities. 
It is really too late in the day to quote the 
threadbare analyses, now a third of a century 
old, of the late Prof. W. Anderson. He rele- 
gates precise figures and exact details to 
appendices, and these are for the most part 
inadequate or inaccurate. His mineralogy and 
geology are seriously at fault. Itis particularly 
unfortunate that a has been omitted 
in the expression for one of the most important 
meu in agricultural chemistry; for Mr. 
Aikman gives (p. 210) Ca (PO.), as the formula 
for tribasic calcium phosphate. Is not 
“calcareous stones” (p. 211) a too vague 
expression? What is ‘‘Lias chalk?” And 
how can felspar be said (p. 211) to contain 1°7 
per cent. of phosphoric acid ? 








THE GREEK HYMNS FROM DELPHI. 


WE have received a reprint from the Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellénique (Paris: Thorin), 
the organ of the French School at Athens, con- 
taining two papers on the hymns with music 
discovered in the course of the excavations at 
Delphi. M. Henri Weil writes on the text; 
and M. Théodore Reinach—‘‘ qui est musicien, 
et qui sait de la musique des anciens autant 
qu’il nous est donné d’en savoir”—on the 
music. There was first found, it seems, a Paean 
to the Pythian Apollo, engraved on a stele, in 
characters that are roughly assigned to one of 
the three centuries before the Christian era. It 
is preserved almost complete, together with a 
decree of the Delphians voting honours to the 
poet, whose name was Aristonoos. M. Weil 

rints the text in the uncials and irregular 
ines of the original, and then divides it into 
six double stanzas. The metre is Glyconian, as 
in Anacreon and in the familiar poem of 
Catullus: ‘“‘Dianae sumus in fide.” He also 
points out the following compound words, not 
found elsewhere—iepérixros, Oeomiduavris, xAwpédro- 
bos, evAlBavos, etrovos, and éaSpivw, This hymn 
has no musical notation. Those which have are 
unfortunately in — gery including four large 
pieces and a number of small ones. They 
belong to two hymns, one in the Paeonic and 
the other in the Glyconian metre, which are 
also distinguished by a different musical nota- 
tion. From a reference to the attempt of the 
Gauls on Delphi, the date of the Paeonic 
hymn is probably circa 278 B.c. If two large 
fragments are joined together, about thirty 
more or less complete lines can be deciphered. 
Apart from the rausical notation, it is inter- 
esting to find that a vowel or diphthong is 
repeated, when it is intended to be sung on two 
notes: ¢.9., AeeAplouv, o.07Bov ; and that certain 
diphthongs are not repeated, but divided into 
their elements €.9., Taotpwr, eovbdpov. This last 
shows, if proof were still needed, that v in 
these dipthongs still preserved its original 


value of wu. Other curious forms are ddaeio: and 
kAvtaés, One of the smaller fragments in 


Paeonicmetre is accompanied with instrumental 
(not vocal) notation. Another small fragment, 
which is apparently in Glyconian metre, is 
dated in the archonship of Euthydomos, which 
M. Homolle places circa 403.0. Following 
after M. Weil’s restoration of the text, M. 
Reinach transcribes the melody in modern 
musical notation. For the performance of this 
difficult task, he was greatly essisted by the 
discovery that almost all the signs employed 
are identical with those assigned by Alypius 
to the , chromatic variety of the Phrygian 

tone, The time is five-eighths, and several of 

© progressions sound unusual to our ears. The 
— signs employed are modifications of the 
etters of the Ionian alphabet, each note being 
placed roughly over the corresponding syllable 
of the text; but if the same pitch is to be 


sustained over successive syllables, then the 
note is written only once, over the first 
syllable. Finally, M. Reinach points out how 
greatly the style of the music is varied to suit 
the sentiment of the poetry, and suggests a 
comparison with Wagner. 








OBITUARY. 


BRIAN HODGSON. 


THE Nestor of the Indian Civil Service, and 
one of the greatest of English orientalists, 
died on May 23, at 48, Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson was bora in 
1800, at Macclesfield, being the eldest son of 
a banker there. After a school education at 
that town and at Richmond, he entered 
Haileybury College in 1816, where he won 
prizes for classics and Bengali. Among his 
contemporaries were Sir George Russell Clerk, 
twice Sovemen of Bombay; and Sir Frederick 
Currie, Resident at Lahore after the first Sikh 
War. Sir Walter Elliot, of Madras, who 
shared his scientific curiosity, was two years 
his junior. Having received a writership on 
the Bengal establishment, he landed at Calcutta 
ia 1818, the year of Warren Hastings’ death ; 
his term of service was finished before Lord 
Hardinge became Governor-General; he sur- 
vived into the viceroyalty of the second Ear! of 
Elgin. Almost all his period of public work 
was spent in Nepal, where he was appointed 
secretary in 1820 and Resident in 1831. When 
he first went to Kathmandu, the Gurkha 
nobles hardly accepted the results of their pro- 
longed war with the Company, and still chafed 
against being restricted to their Himalayan 
valleys. Dynastic revolutions, assassinations of 
ministers, intrigues with the native courts of 
India, were matters of common occurrence; 
for the dominant and pacific genius of Jang 
Bahadur had not yet risen upon the scene. 
Brian Hodgson, by his profound knowledge of 
the people, their country, language and religion, 
succeeded in making the British name not only 
feared but respected, and in smoothing the 
path for his successors. His chief diplomatic 
glory was to obtain from the Darbar a promise 
of military assistance at the crisis of the Afghan 
War. But, for some reason, he fell under the 
displeasure of Lord Ellenborough, who sent 
Henry Lawrence to supersede him in 1843. 
Brian Hodgson forthwith resigned the service, 
and came home. But within two years he was 
back again in India, where he settled at Darji- 
ling, to continue his researches, and to enjoy 
the company of his friend, Dr. Archibald Camp- 
bell. He finally returned to England in 1858, 
and lived in dignified retirement, enjoying the 
out-of-door pursuits of an English country 
gentleman, near Wotton - under - Edge, in 
Gloucestershire. Like Warren Hastings, he 
only emerged from obscurity to receive the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., which Oxford 
conferred upon him at the Encaenia of 1889, 
in company with Sir Alfred Lyall, nearly 
forty years his junior in the service. We 
believe that he retained his intellectual powers, 
and his interest in things oriental, almost to 
the last. 

Brian Hodgson wrote no great book, nor 
made any original discovery of the first 
importance, such as are associated with the 


with extraordinary industry and zeal. 
beginning of the century Nepal was a terru 
incognita, even less known than Tibet. To this 
day it is jealously closed to European travellers, 
except the favoured few who are permitted to 
rs in the Tarai or to search for MSS. 





shoot tige 
at Kathmandu. Brian Hodgson was not 


allowed to explore Nepal himself; but by his 

mal influence with the governing class, by 
Interviewing all strangers who came to the 
court, and by sending out native collectors in 
every direction, he was able to accumulate an 
immense storehouse of trustworthy information 
about the people and the country. The results 
are to be found partly in the numerous papers 
which he contributed to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, but still more in the invaluable sollec- 
tions of MSS. and specimens of natural his- 
tory, with which he enriched the museums of 
Europe as well as of India. 

Just seventy years ago Brian Hodgson pub- 
lished in Asiatic Researches (vol. xvi.), his 
famous ‘‘ Notices of the Lan es, Literature, 
and Religion of the Bauddhas of Nepal and 
Bhot,”’ which revealed to Western scholars the 
preservation of what is known as the Northern 
Canon of Buddhism. It was from the MSS. he 
then sent to Paris that Eugéne Burnouf was 
enabled to undertake the first accurate examina- 
tion of the origins of Buddhism ; and it was to 
him, as ‘‘the founder of the true study of 
Buddhism,” that Burnouf dedicated his post- 
humous Le Lotus de la Bonne Foi (1852). Of 
scarcely less importance was his acquisition of 
the great Tibetan Encylopaedia, in 334 volumes, 
which now repose in the library of the India 
Office. This was given him by the Dalai Lama, 
who further showed his good will by sending 
him all that remained of the library of the 
Catholic mission at Lhasa, which he presented 
to the Pope. 

Another philological matter in which Brian 
Hodgson specially interested himself was the 
spoken languages of India, He was the first 
to collect vocabularies of the unwritten dialects 
of the hill-tribes, from as far south as the 
Nilgiris and Ceylon; and he was a strenuous 
advocate for vernacular education, against the 
views of those who argued for instruction either 
in the classical languages or in English. The 
minuteness of his research may be inferred from 
the fact that he has recorded no less than 
seventeen dialects of Kiranti, spoken by the 
broken tribes of Nepal. His monograph on the 
Koch, Bodo, and Dhimal is often referred to as 
a classical example of the method to preserve 
not only the language but also the manners 
and customs of a dying race. 

Brian Hodgson was equally devoted to 
natural history. He used sometimes to fill an 
entire volume of the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society with descriptions of beasts and 
birds from the Himalayan regions, which are 
full of details of structure, and sometimes 
illustrated with plates. He had a passion for 
discovering new species: no less than eleven of 
the Mammalia of India are named after him, 
while among the Aves he has the honour of a 
genus to himself. It was he who published 
the first description of that strange creature, 
the Budorcas or takin—half goat, half antelope 





—which no European seems to have seen alive, 
though there are stuffed specimens of it at 
Cromwell-road. Here again he was most 
generous in giving, both to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and to the British Museum. 

Nor is this all. Towards the solution of 
many practical questions, Brian Hodgson did 
pioneer work. He was one of the earliest to 





study geographically the mountain system of 
the Himalayas, and to utilise the evidence of 
natives for recording the trede routes across 


names of Prinsep and Rawlinson and Cunning- | Tibet. He reported on the possibilities of com- 
ham. His chief merit is to have utilised his | merce between Nepal and British territory, 
unique opportunities for collecting materials | which has now attained such large dimensions. 

At the He was the first to advocate the enrolment of 


Gurkha battalions in the native army of the 
Company. He also deserves the credit of 
calling attention to the salubrity of the sub- 
Himalayas, long before either Simla or Darjiling 
was discovered. To him, therefore, we owe 
indirectly not only the improved health of 
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Europeans in India, but also the economical 
results that have followed from the introduction 
of tea and cinchona. 

It is noteworthy that Brian Hodgson never 
received any mark of distinction from his own 
government, seeing that so many Anglo- 
Indians of to-day can display two or three 
orders. France gave him the Legion of 
Honour, a medal specially struck by the 
Société Asiatique, and the corresponding 
membership of the Institute. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal had a bust of him placed in 
their rooms when he retired from the service 
in 1843. He was also F.R.S., and (as already 
stated) D.C.L. of Oxford. His real distinction 
is his works, of which three collected volumes 
were published—in 1874 and 1880. There is 
also a rare volume of his papers relating spe- 
cially to Buddhism, which was printed at the 
Serampur Press in 1841. 

J. 8. C. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
Messrs. TAytor & Francis have sent us a 
new volume of Ve Fauna of British India, 
which is being published for the Government 
of India, under the general editorship of Mr. 
W. T. Blandford. It is the second volume 
devoted to Moths: and, like the first volume, 
has been compiled by Mr. G. F. Hampson. A 
third volume will, itis hoped, be ready before 
the end of the year. The three families dealt 
with here are the Arctiidae, the Agaristidae, 
and the Noctuidae, the total number of species 
being more than fifteen hundred. The careful 
descriptions are in many cases assisted by 
woodcuts, which themselves number 325. 
When complaints are heard against the parsi- 
mony of the Indian Government since the 
downfall of the Company, their support of this 
elaborate publication must be reckoned to 
their credit. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tne last meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for the present session will be held 
on Tuesday next, for which the following 
papers are promised : ‘‘An Unknown Aramaic 
Version, by Theodosius of Rome, of the Song of 
the Three Children,” by the Rev. Dr. Gaster ; 
and ‘The God Ninip,” by Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches, of the British Museum. 


Mr. GrorGe A. Grierson, hon. philological 
secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has 
been appointed C.I.E. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Histroricau.—( Thursday, May 24.) 


Hvnert Hatt, Esq., director, in the chair.—Messrs. 
G. W. Prothero and Alfred Kingston were 
elected fellows of the society.—A paper was read 
by Mr. A. G. Little, on ‘* The Educational Organi- 
sation of the Mendicant Friars in England,’’ in 
which the system of the schools was described 
with great minuteness and with interesting details 
from original sources of information. The paper 
will be printed in the 7’ransactions of the society. 


Heuienic Socrrry.—(MMonday, May 28.) 


F. C. Penrosr, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
Miss Sellers read a paper on a head formerly in the 
Palazzo Borghese, and now in the possession of Mr. 
Humphry Ward. The bead (which was exhibited 
to the society) is of Parian marble and remarkably 
well preserved. From its technical and artistic 
excellence it {s clearly a Greek original, and it 
presents affinities to a series of works ranging from 
the later archaic statues of the Acropolis Museum 
to the earlier works of the Pheidian period. Miss 
Sellers suggested, for reasons given, that it might 
be attributed to the school of Kalamis, and that 
the head belonged to a statue of Aphrodite.—Prof. 
Perey Gardner read a paper by his brother, Mr. 


at Olympia.” These paintings are described by 
throne’’ of the colossal figure of Zeus. 


crossing the cella in front of the statue. Mr. 
Gardner’s paper went to show that they were on 
panels in the lower part of the throne itself.—Both 
papers will appear, with illustrations, in the next 
number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 


Mr. R. W. Macserim has not for some years 
sent to the Academy so good a picture as ‘‘ The 
Coming Storm,” though it too closely resem- 
bles in composition more than one of its 
immediate predecessors, and, moreover, the 
chief motive in the whole series has apparently 
been suggested by the famous ‘‘ La Malaria”’ 
of M. Hebert in the Luxembourg. There is to 
be noted here a certain hardness of colour and 
execution, which seems inseparable from Mr. 
Macbeth’s productions ; but the landscape, with 
its rain-laden, threatening sky, and the long 
stretch of winding river, along which the eye 
runs right into the canvas, is excellently well 
rendered, 

There is shown a certain cleverness in the 
rendering of artificial light, a certain skill in 
hard photographic portraiture, in M. Chevallier 
Tayler’s ‘‘Gentlemen, the Queen !”—an after- 
dinner mess scene, taken at the moment when, 
the Queen’s health being proposed, all present 
rise to their feet. It must be owned, however, 
that the picture is not a thing of beauty, or 
sufficiently novel or representative in truth to 
excuse the absence of beauty. 

The brush of the master makes itself felt in 
Mr. J. S. Sargent’s portrait, ‘‘ Miss Chanler,” 
as in everything that he does, and especially in 
the Velasquez-like touch with which the 
cushions and accessories are rendered ; 


but somehow the portrait is a_ portrait 
without a physiognomy. It is  inex- 
pressive, and wuegative in  characterisa- 


tion: defects very rarely to be found in this 
artist’s strongly self-assertive work. His 
influence can clearly be traced in Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s ‘“‘Mrs. Pantia Ralli,” in which the 
colour-chord of canary yellow and steel-grey 
is bold in idea, rather than successful in 
realisation. 

No two portraits here show more distinctive- 
ness of conception, or higher imaginative power 
in the evocation of a human personality, than 
the ‘‘ Robert Bridges, Esq.” and the ‘ Lord 
Roberts of Candahar,” of Mr. Charles W. 
Furse. The former canvas presents—in an all- 
pervading and not very attractive light-grey 
tonality—the well-known lyrical and dramatic 
poet in what appears to a moment of literary 
parturition, the suggestion of suspended pro- 
duction and mental grapple being finely ren- 
dered. The ‘‘ Lord Roberts of Candahar”’ is a 


characterised by a happy suggestion of con- 
ce. ntrated yet well restrained energy, and, with 
it, by a certain elegance of design and 


for execution ona greatly enlarged scale. 
a pity that the artist should import an element 
of affectation into a performance of serious 
worth, by giving to the canvas a factitious 


a painting. 
One of the best composed and altogether 
ablest portraits of the year, notwithstanding the 





dirty quality of the flesh and the greenish 








Ernest Gardner, on ‘‘ The Paintings of Panaenus | deadiows, is Mr. William Carter’s ‘“‘John R, 


Magrath, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 


Pausanias as adorning the ecreen which prevented | Oxford,” in which the treatment of the black 
visitors at Olympia from ‘‘ passing underneath the | 


Hitherto | 
this screen has been regarded as a series of slabs | 
let in between the columns of the temple and | a 


academic robes is especially to be admired, 
Virile portraits of men of mature age and 
strongly marked character, are, indeed, one 
the features of the present exhibition, 
Harsh and weak at the same time as is the 
Hon. John Collier’s colour, his portraits, 
‘** Professor Burdon-Sanderson, F.R.S.,” and 
“Dr. H. A. Morgan,” are powerful and dis- 
tinctive performances, showing something of 
the inside as well as the outside of the men 
whom the painter undertakes to depict. They 
are in happy contrast with the female portraits 
exhibited by the same artist on many other 
occasions, in which there is rarely to be found 
either pictorial beauty or true character, 
Nothing, indeed, is more striking than the 
failure of the modern artist in the great 
majority of cases to impart a measure of 
feminine suavity and charm to female por- 
traits—or rather, to put our meaning more 
accurately, to extract that quality where it 
lies lurking in the originals. 

Tbe inequalities of Mr. J. J. Shannon’s style 
and execution are very conclusively shown on 
the present occasion, since the Academy has to 
show one of his best and one of his weakest 
portraits. The former is the ‘‘ Mrs. Claude 
Magniac,” the latter the ‘‘ Countess of Radnor.” 
The first-named picture is original in composi- 
tion, strongly yet agreeably characterised, and 
painted with greater refinement and a more 
personal charm, yet with not less vigour, than 


_ Mr. Shannon generally has at command. 


An element of nobility and steadfastness 
marks Mr. Ouless’s portraits and causes 
them to stand a little apart from their fellows, 


| notwithstanding the mannerisms of his power- 


ful yet dry and unsatisfying technique. In 
the three-quarter length ‘‘ Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart.,” showing an officer in the undress 


| uniform of the Guards, he has a noble subject— 


a very type of that virility and that simplicity 
of bearing which are characteristic of English 
manhood—and he has done thorough justice to 
it. The same qualities make Mr. Ouless’s 
‘* Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, K.C.B.,” 
noticeable amid its surroundings, though not 
in quite so agreeable a fashion as the portrait 
just referred to. The circumstance that the 
proportions of the figure are somewhat over 
life-size may account for a certain truculence 
and self-assertiveness of aspect, as apart from 
energy, which detracts appreciably from 4 
strong and spirited performance. Mr. Ouless’s 
searching truth in the modelling of the features 
might well serve as an example to Prof. 
Hubert Herkomer, whose modelling in this 
series of male portraits of his, which it seems 
hardly necessary to enumerate by their titles, 
remains, what it was, showy and_ superficial, 





vigorous and decorative equestrian portrait, | 


arrangement such as would qualify the picture | 
Itis | 


tone : a sort of patina such as only time and dirt | 
san legitimately superimpose on the surface of | 


| rather than solid and really structural. 
| Among other male portraits of merit we may 
| particularise the following :—Sir George Reid’s 
| ‘« Professor Blackie,” broad and free, if a little 
coarse in execution, and informed with an 
appropriately national and North British 
| spirit; ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, MLP., 
done in the Ouless style by Mr. Arthur 5. 
| Cope; the curious “Hans Liithy, Esq.,” by 
| Mr. Isaac Snowman, a picture which follows the 
spectator about with piercing steel-grey eyes; 
and Mr. Rudolf Lehmann’s capital ‘ Barry 
Pain,” in which he has very happily given the 
attitude and the expression proper to the man 
| of thought as distinguished from the man 6! 
|action. The half-unconscious gesture wit 
which the well-known humourist removes his 
pipe from his mouth, while he catches at some 
| fleeting shade of thought, is very delicately 
| observed. 
Appropriately 


dramatic, appropriately 


| theatrical in pose and general conception, 18 
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Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s ‘Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Paula Tanqueray.”” The brilliant 
actress is depicted in a moment of agitation, 
sitting at a table immediately under a strong 
lamp, from which rays of tinted light are cast 
upon her face and figure. A clever and 
striking, if not a very subtle, presentment is 
much marred by flimsiness of execution, the 
modelling both of face and drapery being 
unnecessarily sketchy. 


In landscape the tendency is everywhere in 
the direction of increased dimensions and 
increased decorativeness of aspect; and yet it 
is in this branch of art that the foreign 
influence, whichis now so fast encroaching on 
all sides, has penetrated least deeply. 

Of those popular painters and established 
favourites of a certain section of the public, Mr. 
Peter Graham, Mr. McWhirter, Mr. Leader, it 
does not appear necessary to say anything on 
the present occasion, since we should only 
repeat what we have said many a time before. 
Even the vigorous performances of that ever- 
green veteran, Mr. Hook, while they betray no 
sensible decline in execution, shows no such new 
features as to call for any fresh description or 
discussion, Again, Mr. Henry Moore, though 
his limited art is not less than consummate of 
its kind, makes his white-crested waves break 
in the same crisp fashion, and his blue seas 
heave and play with the same buoyant cheer- 
fulness as heretofore : there is no new departure, 
whether as regards point of view or execution, 
to record. 

One of the most interesting things here is 
“The Close of a Stormy Day: Vale of Clwyd,” 
by Mr. John Finnie—less because it is the 
work of an artist who possesses the secrets of 
his craft, than because it is the outcome of a 
power to divine nature in a solemn mood, and 
to evoke in the spectator the emotion naturally 
corresponding to that mood. The work of a 
poet, too, rather than a thoroughly skilled 
painter, isthe canvas which hangs as a pendant 
to it, the beautiful sunrise by Mr. Ridley 
Corbet, called ‘‘ Morning Glory.” 

The best thing that Mr. Emest Parton has 
yet done, and an agreeable departure from the 
too well-worn formulae of former years, is the 
fair evening landscape. ‘‘ When lingering day- 
light welcomes night’s pale green.”” The hushed 
quiet of this scene of solitude, wrapped in a 
twilight air silvered already by the beams of 
the rising moon, is soothing to behold and 
soothing to remember, as a contrast to the 
discords of some of its garish yet unimpressive 
companions, 

Spacious, well laid out, pleasant to look 
upon, is Mr, Alfred East’s ‘‘ Sunlit Harbour,” 
with its foreground of luxuriant summer 
garden, strongly recalling one of Cecil 
Lawson’s best-known landscapes, and its far- 
stretching prospect, gilded here and there with 
the rays of an afternoon sun. We wish only 
that this artist would show less timidity and 
more truth in his rendering of the veiled 
brilliancy of English sunlight. 

Mr. David Murray has evidently been 
painting in Dorsetshire this last year, and 
mainly in and round Corfe Castle, which, if 
we mistake not—for his poetical titles afford 
no clues—is the central feature of his 
two Principal contributions to the year’s 
exhibition. The great square keep on its 
abruptly sloping hill-side, with its walls lighted 
up by the sunset, is an imposing feature in the 
vast landscape, ‘* Peace at Eve”: but this, like 
its lesser companion, ‘‘Long after,” suffers 
much from the scattered, straggling character 
of the composition, and the retention in it of 
some elements not in themselves essential or 
valuable for pictorial purposes, and serving 
chiefly to rob the scene of its power to impress 


itself on the e i 
oo ye and mind as a congruous 





The superficial “observer, seeing for the first 
time Mr. Alfred Parsons’s ‘‘ Sunset after Rain ” 
with its flaming sky, one threatening glow 
from end to end, may be apt to exclaim, not 
exactly in compliment, and to pass on. And 
yet the picture has narrowly missed being a 
very fine one. The vision of the simple yet 
striking subject is a powerful, a poetical, yet a 
boldly realistic one; the execution, in Mr. 
Parsons’s own sincere but hard and over- 
deliberate style, is not that which is best suited 
to express it. 

After the complete success achieved by Mr. 
Thomas Somerscales last year, connoisseurs and 
the public awaited his next picture with the 
greatest interest and curiosity. If in the large 
canvas, ‘‘A Summer Afternoon in the Atlantic 
a Hundred Years Ago,” he has done nothing 
new, it cannot be said that he has disappointed 
expectation. The Catalogue tells us that the 
ships of last-century fashion which crowd the 
surface of the blue palpitating sea, modelled 
and painted in the same consummate fashion 
which caused last year’s canvas to be so much 
admired, are the English and French fleets at 
the close of the fight off Ushant, June 1, 1794. 
The sea, which the artist has seen and 
studied with loving care, is true and con- 
vincing ; the ships, which he must have been 
compelled to evolve out of his inner con- 
sciousness with the aid of hulks and models, 
are less so. The two elements—-the seen and 
the imagined—somehow do not coalesce, so as 
to make up a scene which the spectator can 
without effort_accept as an indivisible whole. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE seventh ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund was held on May 
23 in the large room of the Zoological Society, 
3, Hanover-square, the president, Sir John 
Fowler, Bart., in the chair. The balance sheet 
and financial report for 1892-3 were then 
placed before the members, and official state- 
ments made as to the progress of the society’s 
work, especially with regard to new arrange- 
ments which had been made for the conduct 
of its undertakings. The hon. secretary, Prof. 
R. 8. Poole, was unavoidably absent. 

The financial report was read by the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber, who first dealt 
with the accounts of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, as apart from those of its Archaeological 
Survey (for the latter separate subscription 
has always been asked), showing that the ex- 
penditure for the year 1892-3 had been 
about £2140. This sum included M. Naville’s 
expenses at Deir el Bahari, those involved by 
the continuation of Count d’Hulst’s work at 
Behbeit el Hagar and by the transport of heavy 
antiquities from El Bersheh, Beni Hasan, and 
Tell Mokhdam, the cost of publications, and 
also ordinary and extraordinary office expenses. 
It further included an item of £146, represent- 
ing the expenses incurred by Mr. Roger and 
Mr. Howard Carter, when directed by the com- 
mittee to continue the excavation for the 
recovery of the Mendes or Thmuis library at 
Tmei el Amdid, a work which M. Naville had 
commenced in the previous year. Unfortun- 
ately, on account of the absence of M. de 
Morgan in Upper Egypt, Mr. Roger was not 
allowed to proceed with the unearthing of the 
library chambers; and in consequence, he was 
compelled to return to England without having 
been able to carry out the wishes of the 
committee. The total receipts for 1892-3 were 
over £2121, an income almost entirely due to 
annual subscribers in England, America, and 
the Colonies. 

The expenses of the Archaeological Survey 
during the same year had amounted to over 
£1200, including the salaries of Mr. Percy 





E. Newberry and Mr. Howard Carter, their 
travelling and living expenses to, in, and from 
Egypt, and the travelling and living expenses 
of Mr. John Newberry (architect) and of Mr. 
Percy Buckman (artist), who had otherwise 
given their valuable services to the Survey. 
The £1200 also comprised £469 for the publica- 
tion of Beni Hasan /. Since subscriptions and 
donations to the Survey during 1892-3 had 
not reached £500, the Fund had advanced 
£700 to its assistance, and it is earnestly 
hoped by the committee that increased 
public interest in the Survey will justify 
their faith in its future. During the three 
seasons spent in Egypt by officers of the 
Archaeological Sarvey, sufficient material was 
collected to provide annual publications for five 
or six years. Deni Hasan I. (1890-1), and Beni 
Hasan IT. (1891-2) have already appeared, and 
will shortly be followed by Hi Dersheh J. and 
II. (for 1892-3 and 1893-4). 

The total receipts of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund had not fallen off during the year 
under consideration; but the expenditure had 
increased, owing to the fact that the work now 
being carried on at Deir el Bahari is a very 
large one. Enormous masses of rubbish and 
debris have to be removed to a considerable 
distance ; many sculptures and blocks unearthed 
have to be replaced in their original positions ; 
and in addition, the number of inscriptions 
which have to be traced, and of wall-paintings 
which have to be copied, far exceeds those m 
any previous excavation undertaken by the 
Fund. But the committee feel that the work, 
as now being carried out, will bring great 
credit to the society, and confidently appeal to 
their friends for that continued and increased 
support without which it cannot be successfully 
accomplished. 

The adoption of this report having been pro- 
posed by the Rev. W. MacGregor, and seconded 
by Lord Amherst of Hackney, Miss E. Pater- 
son, the secretary of the Fund, proceeded to 
read her report. She stated that the forth- 
coming Memoir for 1892-3 would be a pre- 
liminary volume on Deir el Bahari, written by 
M. Naville, forming a sort of introduction to 
the series of Memoirs which is to cover the 
work of the Fund on this site. She also 
drew attention to a special publication of 
the Fund, viz., a small Atlas of Ancient 
Egypt, just issued, of which a few advance 
copies lay upon the table. In this Atlas 
each of the ancient maps is accompanied 
by the list of the nomes, of their capitals, 
and of their local deities. The maps are 
prefaced with letterpress, giving a brief account 
of the history of the Egyptians and of their 
foreign intercourse, together with a description 
of their country. The Atlas also contains a 
chronological table of the dynasties, a list of 
Egyptian sites mentioned in the Bible—identi- 
fied when possible—and a short bibliography. 
In briefly recapitulating the various discoveries 
which had been made during the course of the 
excavations at Deir el Bahari, the secretary 
drew attention to some minor antiquities from 
that site, which were arranged on the table for 
exhibition, but stated that it had been decided 
to make uo distribution of objects from Deir el 
Bahari until the work was completed, and all 
had been brought together for comparison. 

Mr. John Newberry, the architect, who has 
for two seasons assisted professionally at the 
excavation of the temple of Deir el Bahari, 
then gave an account of the progress of that 
excavation and its present state, his audience 
being enabled to follow his description with 
ease, owing to the fact that he carefully pointed 
out the whole arrangement of the temple on 
two large plans of his own. Mr. Newberry’s 
paper incorporated much that is already known 
to readers of the ACADEMY from the reports of 
M. Naville and of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, which 
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have from time to time appeared in these 
columns. The paper will be printed in the 
forthcoming Archaeological Report of the Fund. 

The president referred to the various state- 
ments already laid before the meeting; and, 
having especially noticed the engagement 
of Mr. D. G. Hogarth as an officer of 
the Fund, he proceeded to describe the 
different engineering schemes now under 
consideration for the construction of a high 
and vast barrage to store the flood-waters of 
the Nile, and concluded by saying the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund was to preserve, 
and not to destroy, and it would not be out of 
place that they should express to the 
Egyptian Government their satisfaction with 
the official words of the distinguished Under- 
Secretary of State, Public Works Department 
of Egypt (Mr. Garstin) in his report—viz., 
‘*That any work which caused either partial 
damage to, or the flooding of the beautiful 
Temples of Philae, would be rightly con- 
sidered by the whole civilised world as an act 
of barbarism.” 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse spoke in defence of 
his own scheme for utilising the Wady Raian 
as & reservoir. 

Mr. Maunde Thompson, C.B., returned 
thanks on behalf of the British Museum for 
certain antiquities which had been presented 
by the Fund. He then spoke, in his capacity 
of acting vice-president, of the delay which 
had taken place in issuing the Memoirs, and 
said that in view of the immense labour of 
publication which lay before the society in 
recording and interpreting the paintings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions of the temple of 
Deir el Bahari, it was a great satisfaction to 
know that the services of Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
had been secured; for Mr. Hogarth was not 
only a good scholar, and a well-known 
explorer in Asia Minor and Cyprus, but he was 
also an excellent literary man. The annual 
volumes issued by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund would henceforth take a much 
higher standard than they had ever done 
before. In order that the excavations at Deir 
el Bahari might not push too far ahead of the 
work of publication and of the artists employed 
in copying the sculptures and paintings which 
are laid bare, it might be necessary to suspend 
excavations there fora season. Moreover, Deir 
el Bahari, though involving great excavation 
and restoration, and providing large material 
for publication, is not rich in antiquities; and 
the society, being bound to consider the 
advantages of distribution of antiquities, did 
not propose to confine its work to Deir el 
Bahari for the next few years. 

The meeting terminated with the usual votes 
of thanks. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. VA. Prinser, A.R.A., has been elected 
a full member of the Royal Academy. 


In the list of ‘‘ birthday” honours are the 
names of Mr. A. W. Franks, Keeper of British 
and Medieval Antiquities in the British 
Museum, who has been appointed K.C.B.; and 
Mr. F. Seymour-Haden, President of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, who has been 
knighted. 


A portRAIT of Dr. Richard Garnett, Keeper 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum, 
has been etched from life by Mr. T. W. Morris, 
and will shortly be published by Messrs. Ellis & 
Elvey. Mrs. Morris, whose etchings have been 
exhibited from time to time at the Royal 
Academy, is the daughter of the late Keeper, 
Mr. Bullen, and this will give an additional 
interest to her portrait of his successor. 

THERE will be on view next week: (1) a 


icture of the Marriage of the Duke and 
uchess of York, specially painted for the 





Queen by Mr. Lauritz Tuxen, at Mr. Mendoza’s 
Gallery, in King-street, St. James’s; and (2) a 
collection of photo-engravings after the Rem- 
brandts in the Gallery at Cassel, at the Berlin 
Photographic Company’s, in New Bond-street. 

REPRODUCTIONS of important pictures by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. J. 
MeWhirter, Prof. Herkomer, Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, and other artists will appear exclusively 
in Royal Academy Pictures, of which Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will publish the fifth and con- 
cluding part next week. Almost the entire 
number available for volumes has already 
been subscribed for by the trade in advance of 
publication, and the work will not be re- 
printed. 

Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have in 
their rooms just now a remarkable group of 
work by certain artists, chiefly of Berlin, which 
the connoisseur will thank us for informing him 
of. Thomas’s lithographs we have no special 
sympathy with; Max Klinger’s etchings and 
aquatints—whatever his art may owe generally 
to the Swiss Bécklin—have a sufficient measure 
of individuality, and are often very thoughtful 
and significant, as well as decorative works; 
but that which, with whatever leanings to the 
terre @ terre and the tasteless, will yet be 
avowed to be of quite extraordinary power are 
the oil studies, and certain drawings, of the 
veteran Adolph Menzel. A study of armour 
—or rather of a group of figures, headless and 
footless perhaps for the moment, but fully 
armed and in movement—is an amazing display 
of Menzel’s vigour and of his power of ensemble. 


THEY have organised at Hampstead—the 
burial place of Constable, and the living place 
of many of the distinguished artists and 
writers of to-day—an Art Society with the 
object of instituting an annual exhibition ; and 
of these exhibitions the first—a very promising 
one—was opened a few days ago by the 
Princess Louise. There should be ample 
material for such work as that which the 
Hampstead Art Society propose to accomplish, 
and we can scarcely doubt that the association, 
which obtains and deserves distinguished sup- 
port, will succeed. 


Pror. V. BALL, director of the Science and 
Art Museum at Dublin, has reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy a paper 
on ‘*Two Large Spinel Rubies with Persian 
Characters engraved upon them,”’ illustrated 
witha plate. One of these stones is now in the 
possession of Lady Carew, and it can be traced 
to Persia. The present whereabouts of the other 
is unknown. It is only certain that the 
inscriptions have been effaced by cutting ; but, 
fortunately, Messrs. Hunt & Roskell took 
accurate impressions of them. Both stones 
have evidently come from the treasure-house 
of the Great Moguls, who had their own names 
and dates of accession engraved upon them, 
from Akbar to Aurangzeb. The second further 
bears evidence that it was an armlet of Nadir 
Shah, who sacked Delhi in 1739. Prof. Ball 
points out that, in a portrait of Nadir Shah at 
the India Office, he is represented as wearing 
on his left arm just such a stone. He has also 
taken pains to collect all the information avail- 
able with regard to engraved stones in the 
possession of the Great Moguls. Of one, which 
unhappily cannot be identified with either of 
those here described, Jahangir is reported to 
have said: ‘‘ This stone will perhaps carry my 
name further down through time than the 
empire of the house of Timur.” 


WE quote the following from the Times: 
“In digging for the foundation of the premises 
now being erected in Cornhill by the Union Bank 
of Australia, some most interesting discoveries have 
been made. At a considerable depth below the 
level of the street there has been found two 
parallel Roman walls, with cross walls at intervals, 


— 


forming a series of quaternicles about 30 ft. square, 
They stand on the original ballast, are some 5 {t. 
thick, and 10 ft. or 12 ft. high. They are faced with 
Roman tiles, and most probably are part of the 
same walls which were discovered some few years 
ago under the buildings opposite. It seems that 
about this spot was one of the boundary walls of 
the ancient Londinium. The workmen have had 
to cut a portion of the walls away, but found the 
work exceedingly arduous, it being quite as diffi. 
cult as cutting through a solid block of granito, 
The wall is composed mainly of chalk, flints, 
Kentish rag, and cement. Several pieces of pot- 
tery, all more or less broken, have also been found, 
portions, for the most part, of water-bottles and 
vases, some of which are prettily marked. No 
bones or coins have been turned up at present.” 








THE STAGE. 


“MONEY” AT THE GARRICK. 


Ir has been Mr. Hare’s pleasure to revive Lord 
Lytton’s ‘‘ Money,” a comedy which, in our 
opinion, was always somewhat overrated, and 
which can ‘hardly, as we suspect, gain new 
vitality by the minor alterations which Mr. 
Hare has affected, and by the suppression of 
allusions to Almack’s, or other places of 
resort at the earlier part of the century. The 
truth is, ‘‘ Money ” has aged terribly, and not 
merely on the surface. Like ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons,” it will soon have to be regarded, by 
all but the most conventional playgoers, asa 
mere curiosity of the past. In days when our 
satire is allusive, the satire of ‘‘ Money” 
appears lamentably obvious. Its serious in- 
terest again—never very strong, we fear, 
though Macready at the first production did 
play the hero—is now essentially weak. For 
our part we consider that, save in remote 
provinces and the less desirable suburbs—where 
little count is kept of the real movement of 
things—it would have its best chance to-day 
were it presented precisely as it is written, with 
every change of scene indicated by the author, 
as in old days, with the introduction, or reten- 
tion, rather, of every little character that gave 
it interest. So, it might be a literary curiosity, 
and attractive for a while as such. ‘‘ Thus and 
thus,” we should say, ‘‘ were people apt to be 
amused in the early Forties.” But to-day, 
of actual life, it represents little. It is as 
provincial as Ibsen, and not quite so naive. 
The performance at the Garrick is not bad at 
all—even where it can scarcely be brilliant. 
Perhaps it is the Pm. gone J of Lord Lytton’s 
plays with actors that accounts for its revival 
—Lord Lytton was an admirable ‘‘ feeder ” for 
the actor’s appetite for sometimes inappro- 
priate display. Evelyn, Dudley Smooth, 
Graves — these are all good parts from the 
actor’s point of view. They are not very 
natural; but that does not matter—they are 
very telling. They are almost as telling, now 
and then, as Claude Melnotte, Dumas, and 
Beauséant. The part of Clarais somehow much 
less excellent than that of Pauline in the 
melodrama in which those characters appear 
that we have last named. Miss Kate Rorke, 
always ‘agreeable, and with tact and charm, 
does her best with it. Evelyn is played by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson with much of the sympathetic 
power he has often found so valuable. Mr. 
Hare is perhaps one of the few character actors 
who could interest us in Sir John Vesey. He 
never overshoots the mark; and not so much in 
his mere restraint asin his quiet and most effective 
observation does he display himself an artist. 
Mr. Arthur Cecil is funnily lugubrious % 
Graves. And, in another part, not unimport- 
ant, Mr. Bourchier is thoroughly satisfactory. 
Mrs. Bancroft gives more colour an _ to 
Lady Franklin than that not very in 
member of society has been wont to posses: 





The reading is, to some extent, a new one, 
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Mrs. Bancroft’s readings are wont to be. It is 

clever of Miss Maud Millet to persuade us, 
as Georgina, that she can be disagreeable. But 
we enjoy her performance much more when no 
effort of this sort is exacted from her. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Miss ExvteN Terry, Mr. J. Forbes-Robert- 
son, and Mr. William Terriss will appear at 
Daly’s Theatre on the afternoon of June 5 in a 
proverb in one act, ‘‘ Journeys End in Lovers 
Meeting,” by John Oliver Hobbs and George 
Moore. The occasion is Miss Jonathas’ 
matinée, and the performance is given under 
the immediate patronage of the Royal Family. 





RECENT CONCERTS. 


THREE pieces from Dr. Grieg’s incidental music 
to Bjornson’s tragedy ‘‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar ’’ were 
performed at the fifth Philharmonic Concert, 
May 24, under the direction of the composer. 
The music is interesting and the orchestration 
picturesque ; but they are true stage pieces, and 
for their proper effect should be heard as such. 
The composer was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm: his songs and pianoforte pieces, 
small in compass, have deservedly won for him 
a great reputation in this country. There were 
two other novelties in the programme: a 
‘‘Fantaisie de Concert,” by Tschaikowsky, 
and a “Fantaisie,” by Mme. Menter, both 
for piano and orchestra. In these works the 
virtuoso element predominates ; and as Mme. 
Menter’s technique is equal to all demands, she 
achieved a brilliant success. Whether a Phil- 
harmonic Concert programme should contain 
such show music is, however, a matter for 
reflection. Virtuosity, as Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, and others have proved, is of immense 
service, as means to an end; it is a good ser- 
vant, but a bad master. The programme 
included Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, given 
under the careful direction of Dr. Mackenzie. 
Mile. Landi was successful as a vocalist ; but 
her Gluck Aria from ‘Elena e Paride” was 
accompanied by the Philharmonic band in a 
rough manner. 

A Scandinavian concert was given at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Saturday evening. The 
programme included Dr. Grieg’s Quartet in G 
minor for strings (Op. 27), a work which 
is little known here, and has never been 
performed at the popular concerts. This, 
however, is scarcely surprising ; for although 
the music is fresh and characteristic, it has a 
pianoforte, rather than a string flavour, and 
hence produces an unsatisfactory effect. The 
second movement, a Romanze, has much charm 
and delicacy, and the lively Finale is clever. 

On Saturday afternoon M. Tividar Nachéz 
gave his second concert, playing with his usual 
skill and taste. A detailed notice is un- 
necessary ; but itis only right to say a word in 
favour of the programme, which contained so 
much that was serious and good. Besides the 
Max Bruch Concerto in G minor, there were 
violin solos by Tartini and Bach, and by 
Doctors Mackenzie and Parry. Some attractive 
songs, including one by the concert-giver, were 
well sung by M, Eugéne Oudin. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Kuhe’s Jubilee 
Concert was held at the Queen’s Hall. As 
teacher, pianist, and composer of light drawing- 
room music, Mr, Kuhe has achieved reputation ; 
and @ long and successful career has been 
— by a special concert, for which many 
Ban guished vocalists and instrumentalists 
. ered their services. Mr. Kuhe’s neatly 
P ayed solo “Etude de Concert” was thoroughly 
ypical of the pianist-composer. To attempt 





would be absurd ; and we shall only mention 
the favourable appearance, early in the after- | 
noon, of Mr. Douglas Powell, a young baritone 
singer with good voice and good style. There 
are other pianists who have lived as long and 
laboured as hard in teaching as Mr. Kuhe; 
but he deserves special mention for his 
encouragement to English art at the festivals 
which he held at Brighton from 1870 to 1882. , 

Mile. Kleeberg gave a very successful piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. We cannot speak of her Bach and 
Beethoven playing, but in a number of | 
short pieces by various composers she 
revealed many excellent qualities. She 
rendered Chopin’s Berceuse with delightful 
delicacy, and in a clever piece, ‘‘ Aeolus,” by 
Gernsheim, dedicated to her, displayed great ; 
technical agility. Her programme concluded 
with a set of short pieces, ‘‘ Poémes Sylvestres,”’ 
by Theodore Dubois. The writing, somewhat 
in the style of Heller, is clever and decidedly | 
effective ; and the interpretation of all the 
numbers by Mile. Kleeberg left nothing to 
desire. 

The concert given by the “ Berner Lieder- 
tafel”’ at the Queen’s Hall on Monday evening 
was one of special note. This Swiss male 
choir, consisting of 120 members, has been 
admirably trained by Dr. Munzinger ; the | 
voices, especially the bass, are of good qvality, 
and the intonation wonderfully correct. Tie 
choir sings with perfect ensemble, with en- 
thusiasm, and at times with immense power. 
The programme included ballads, part-songs, 
and, of course, ‘‘ Schweizerlieder.”” The 
“Harald” Ballad, by Dr. Munzinger, is a little 
long, but an interesting composition. In future 
concerts, the conductor will act wisely in 
refusing encores; repetition of the last verse of 
a song only weakens the effect. The artistic 
singing of Frau Raeubez-Sandoz, in songs by 
Franz Schumann, was a specially pleasing 
feature of the concert. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Brussels :— 
‘On May 18, an interesting performance took 
place at the Cercle Artistique of this pleasant 
city; a young French singer, Mme. Jeanne 
Remacle singing the hymn to Apollo lately dis- 
covered at Delphi by M. Homolle, of the French 
School at Athens. M. Théodore Reinach, who 
has reconstructed the melody—such as it is— 
prefaced the performance with a long and some- 
what technical lecture, in which he described 
the steps by which he had proceeded, and gave 
a general account of the work. The melody, 
he informed his audience, was in the ‘ Doric 


| mode,” written in a key equivalent to our 


modern “A minor,” in ‘'5 time,” a rhythm 
now abandoned. The song was accompanied, 
very lightly, by harp, flute, and clarionets; and 
the young lady delivered it with taste and a 
firm intonation. The weird timing, and the 
use of quarter-tones, gave it a dirge-like 
monotony, which was not without a certain 
charm ; especially when Mme. Remacle, after 
giving it in the French version, repeated the 
performance in the original Greek, in a text 
restored by M. H. Weil.” 


WE may add that the JJusical Times for 
June 1 contains the Delphic hymn in two 
forms: (1) with the original musical signs, 
rendered into modern notation; and (2), as 
transcribed by M. Reinach, with accompaniment 
for harp by M. Gabriel Fauré. 


At the meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, on Wednesday next, Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins will read a paper on ‘An Early . 
Seventeenth-Century Contract for the Making 
of an Organ for the Chapel in Chirk Castle by 
a hitherto unrecorded Organ-maker.” There 
will be exhibited on the occasion—the original 
contract, the chased and illuminated organ 
pipes, and contemporary music-books from 
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